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1 find she ioves him much, because she hides it. 


Love teaches cunning even to innocence ; 

‘ And where he gets possession, his first work 
Is to dig deep within a heart, and there 
Lie hid, and, like a miser in the dark, 


To feast alone. 
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——‘“‘ Faster, faster! your horses creep like 
snails! drive for your life!” cried the impatient 
Morley, as the noble animals he so slandered 
dashed along the pebbly turnpike road, while the 
sparkles flew from their iron-shod hoofs, like a 
flight of fire flies. 

The postillion, with voice and whip, put them 
to the top of their speed; and the chaise, in its 
rapid course, left behind it a trail of light, as 
theugh its wheels had been ignited. 

A high and steep hill in front, at length en- 
forced a more moderate gait, when Morley, as if 
struck by a sudden recollection, tarned his head 
anxiously toward his companion, a lovely young 
woman, who, pale, silent, and motionless, re- 
clined on his shoulder. 

** Ellen, my love,” said Morley, tenderly, “ I 
fear this will prove too much for your delicate 





frame,”’ 


There was no reply. 
Morley leaned his face nearer to her’s and, by 


the moonbeams, saw that her features were fix- 
ed, her open eyes gazed on vacancy, while the 
tears which bad recently streamed from them, 
seemed congealed upon her bloodless cheeks. 
“God of Heaven!” exclaimed Morley, “what 


means this? Ellen, beloved, adored! do you 


not hear me?” will you not speak to me—to 
Morley, your Merley?” and he gently pressed 


her in hia arms. 
The name he uttered, like a charm, dissolved 


the spell bound her. A long drawn sigh, as 











if struggling from a breaking heart, escaped her 
cold, quivering lips; a fresh mountain of tears 
burst forth; and with an hysteric sob she fell 
upon the bosom of her lover. 

The alarmed, but enraptured Morley folded 
her in his arms, and bent to kiss away her tears— 
when, with a sudden start, she disengaged her- 
self from his embrace, and drawing back, looked 
wildly and earnestly in his face. 

“Morley,” she said, ina voice of thrilling tone, 
“do you love me?” 

“* Dearest, best Ellen,’ he replied, “ do you, 
can you doubt it ?” 

“Do you love me, Marley!” she repeated with 
increased earnestness. 

“ Truly—devotedly—madly,” cried Morley, 
on his knees. ‘* By the heaven that is shining 


over us——” 

** No more oaths——enough of protestations. — 
Are you willing, by one action—at this moment, 
to prove that I am truly dear to you, Morley ??’ 

“IT am, though it carry with it my destruc- 
tion !”’ 

“I ask not your destruction—I implore you te 
prevent mine. Return!” 

Morely gazed at her, as if doubting his sense 
of hearing. 

“Return !”’ 


“Return, instantly !’’ 
“Ellen, are you serious—are you,” he might 


have added, “in your senses?” but she interrupt- 


ed him. 
“1 am serious—l am not mad, Morley ; no, nor 


inconstant, nor fickle,” she added, reading the 
expression ‘that was arising on Morley’s counte- 
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50 THE RECONCILIATION, 


nance. “That I love, and im that love am inca- 
pable of change, do not, Morley, insult me by 
doubting even by a look. But Oh, if you love me 
as you ought, as you have sworn you do, as a 
man of honor, I implore you to take me back to 
my father-——” 

“To your father!” exclaimed Morley, almost 
unconscious of what he said. 

“Av, tomy father, my gray headed, my doat- 
ing, my confiding father: take me to him before 
his heart is broken by the child he loves. [ have 
been with him,” she cried in wild agony, “even 
now as 1 lay in your arms, spell bound in my 
trance, while the carriage rolled on to my per- 
dition. I could not move—I could not speak; 
but 1 knew where I was, and whither I was hur- 
rying : yet even then was I with my father,” she 
said with a voice and look of supernatural solem- 
nity: “he lay on his death-bed; his eye turned 
upon me—his fixed and glaring eye, it rested on 
me as I lay in your arms; be cursed me and 
died! His malediction yet rings in my ears—his 
eye is now upon me. Morley, for the love of 
heaven ere it is too late——” 

“Compose yourself, my beloved—my own EI- 
len.” 

“Do you still hesitate,” she cried “would you 
still soothe my frantic soul with werds? Your 
Ellen! short sighted man, your Ellen! What 
shall bind her to a husband whe could abandon 
a father—what power may transform the rene- 
gade daughter into the faithful wife! Morley, 
listen to me, as you hope for mercy, do not, de 
not destroy the being who loves you—who asks 
you to preserve her soul !” 


Morley caught her as she sank at his fect; and 
she remained in bis arms in a state of insensibi- 
lity. 

He was confounded—subdued. 

The fatigued horses had labored about midway 
up the acclivity, when Morley called to the pos- 
tillion. 

“Turn your horses’ heads,” he said, “‘we shall 
return.” 

The steeds seemed to acquire renewed vigor 
from the alteration in their course, and were 
proceeding ata brisk pace on their retarn, when 
Ellen again revived. 

“Where am I—whither am I carried?” she 
wildly exclaimed. 

“To your father, my beloved,” whispered Mor- 
ley. 

“To my father, Morley, to my father!—can it 
be ?—but no, 1 will not deubt; you never de- 
ceived me—you cannot. God bless you, Mor- 














ley; God bless you, my brother, my dear bre- 
ther,’ and with her pure arms around his neck 
she imprinted a sister’s holy kiss upon his lips, 
and, dissolved in delicious tears, sank with the 
confidence of conscious innocence upon his bo- 
som. The etherial influence of virtue fell like a 
balm upon the tumultuous feelings of the lovers, 
and never in the wildest moment of passion, not 
even when he first heard the avowal of love 
from his heart’s selected, had Morley felt so 
triumphantly happy. 
* * * * - * 

“Where is he—let me see him—is he alive—is 
he well?” shrieked Ellen, as she rushed into the 
house of her father. 

“For whom do jou ingnire, madam,” coldly 
asked the female she addressed, the maiden sis- 
ter of EHen’s father. 


* Aunt, dear aunt, do not speak to me thus. [ 
am not what youthink me. But my father—my 
father, is he—is he alive, is he well? O beloved 
aunt, have pity on me, | am repentant, | am in- 
nocent——” 


‘In one word, Ellen, are you not married ?” 
*f am not.” 


**Heaven be praised! follow me—your father 
is not well——” 
“For the love of heaven—before it is too late ;” 


and the distracted girl rushed into the room and 
knelt at her father’s side. 


“Father do not avert your face—father, I am 
your own Ellen. Iam restored to you as | left 
you. By.the years of love that have passed be- 
tween us, forgive the folly—the offence—the 


crime of a moment. By the memory of my mo- 
ther " 





** Cease”’—said the old man, endeavoring, 
through the weakness of age and infirmity, and 
the workings of agonised feelings, to be firm; 
“forbear, and answer me—is this gentleman 
your husband ?” 


Ellen was about to reply, but Morley stept 
forward. * ham not,” said Morley, “blessed with 
that lady's hand: she has refused it, unless it is 
given with your saciion; and without that sanc- 
tion, dearly as I love her, and hopeless as |} may 
be of your consent, I will never hereafter ask 
it. 

“ Do you pledge your word to this, young 
man?” 

“My sacred word as a man of honor—I may 
have inherited your hate, but I will never de- 
serve it.” 


“Children, you have subdued me!” exclaimed 


the father. “Morley, my daughter is yours !” 
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HAPPINESS, 51 


Morley seized the old man’s hand, scarcely 
believing the scene before him to be real. 

“ My father!” said the weeping Elfen on her 
knees, her arm around his neck, er innocent 
cheek pressed to his. 

The good aunt partook of the general joy, and 
even Ellen’s favorite dog seemed to thank her 
father for his kindness to his dear mistress. 

The happy father sat with an arm around his 


daughter’s waist, and as he pressed her lover's 


hand, he said, 

“Behold, in all this, the goodness of God; be- 
hold the blessings that follow the performance of 
our duties. Your father, young gentleman, be- 
fore you saw the light, had entailed my hate on 
his offspring. 1 had sourished this bitter feeling 
ever against you, who had never offended me, 
and whom every one else loved. This very day 
the cherished hostility of years had given way 
before my desire tosecure my daughter’s happi- 
ness. { felt that age was creeping on me—and 
but the morning of this blessed day I had resolv- 
ed, over this holy book, to prove my contrition 
for my sinful harboring of hatred toward my 
fellow creatures, by uniting you, my children, 
in marriage. The tidings of my daughter’s 
elopement scattered to the winds all my better 
thoughts, and revived my worst in tenfold 
strength. 1 did not order a pursuit; 1 did more. 
1 felt, at least I thought sot, he approach of my 
malady to a region where it would soon prove 
fatal. No time was to be lost; my will was 
hastily drawn out, bequeathing my beggared 
daughter but her father’s curse; it would have 
been signed this night; for over this book | had 
taken an oath never to forgive her who could 
abandon her father.” 

* O my father!” interrupted Ellen, to whom 
the horrible images of her trance returned, “in 
pity, my dear father 4 

“Bless you, for ever bless you, my ever excel- 
lent Ellen. Your filial obedience has prolonged 
your father’s life.”’ 





~——=zta-— — 


HAPPINESS. 


BY CHAS. BIRD BARRETT. 


Maid of the placid brow and eye benign, 

Who cheers with smiles, the hermit’s lonely cell, 
‘Thy aid 1 ask, and court thy influence mild, 

To soothe my heart and in my bosom dwell. 


4): iginal. 


Oh! let thy magic toech my soul incline, 
As through the devious walks of life [ stray, 
To seek the haunts of Virtue’s sober train, 
And all its precepts wise, with joy oley. 


Say—if we search this Earth’s remotest bound, 
To seek Content throughout the mighty space, 

And from the Cottage to the royal Throne, 
Shall we its richest, choicest blessixgs trace ? 


Beneath th’ imperial purple’s radiant folds, 
Pale Discontent and fierce Ambition dwell; 
Nor can the regal sceptre’s potent sway, 
‘The shaft of care, or misery repel. 


he Hamlet rising frem th’ encircling wood, 
Where verdant vales invite to sweet repose ; 

No refuge owns to shield from pining grief, 
Or meliorate the pang of human woes. 


Let glowing Science from her lofty hill, 
Bisplay her gifts, and claim our raptur’d view ; 
In vain we gaze, the charm dissolves in air, 
Light as the cloud, and transient as the dew. 


*Tis not midst Learning’s varied stores we find 

‘That brilliant gem, which calms the human breast; 
Nor can bright Genius teach her favor’d sons, 

‘The power to bless, or art of being blest. 


Ask those whom Nature’s fairest gifts adorn, 
Whose steady hands the wheels of empire guide ; 
Ask if the rays of peaee their heart illume, 
Calm every hour, and o’er their mind preside ? 


Say—can the glare of Wealth one joy impart 
To sovthe the soul when sinking with distress ? 
Or the gay vot’ries of a thoughtless world, 
Heal Grief’s deep wounds, or boast the power to 
bless ? 


For while the spark of life our frame illumes, 
Some fav’rite object will frail man pursue ; 
Some fair idea on his mind will rest, 
Of tuture joy, and pleasure never true. 


How fair and fleeting are the blissful ecenes, 
By mimic Fancy’s glewing pencil drawn ! 
Gay as the verdure of the{ragrant mead, 
But transient as the dew that gems the lawn. 


VIRTUE alone true happiness can give ; 
ller sacred laws bid warring passions cease, 
Calm every thought, and breathe o’er all the soul, 
The strains of love, of innocence, and peace. 


When the rich beauties of Creation fade, 

And Hesper’s silver beams no more appear ; 
When the fair regent of the sable night, 

lo dire dismay, is hurried trom her sphere; 


When yon bright orb whieh lends the golden day, 
Shall lose his light, and set no more to rise, 

Virtue and Peace shall ‘scape the gen’ral wreck ; 
And mount triumphant to their native skies! 


——aiee— - 


Society is a large piece of frozen water ; there 
are the rough places to be shunned, the very 
slippery ones already fora fall, and the holes 
| which seem made expressly to drown you. All 
that can be done is to glide lightly over (hem all. 





Skating well, is the great art of social life. 
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52 AN INDIAN 
AN INDIAN TRADITION. 


Related to the Author by one of the Penobscot Tribe in the 
year 1836. 


BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, ESQ. 


“ That’s Eastman coming down the road,” said 
ar old man to his companion ; “let’s stop and see 
what he has to say of the theft committed upon old 
Smith’s property.” And the two seated themselves 
on the green sward to wait till he came near. 

“ He seems uncommonly thoughtful for one that 
has nothing to trouble him. With plenty of money 
and ne family, he is thought to be the merriest fel- 
low in the village.” 

“ Perhaps he has lost———”’ 

Eastman, who had come within hearing distance, 
interrupted the speaker by saying mournfully— 
“Yes, I have lost, and that, too, which cannot be 
replaced very easily.” 

“ What is it? You're not bankrupt, I hope?” 

«“ Nut in purse, but in spirits; little Lucy, my 
merry little playmate, a child I loved with a fa- 
ther’s love, is lost. Stolen by the Indians yester- 
day afternoon while gathering strawberries just at 
the back of her father’s house.” 

«“ What! you don’t mean that they have dared 
to take one of our children !—and one, too, so 
much beleved as she is by all the villagers ?” 

‘«‘ Yes, the dear little innocent, whose sweet face 
has cheered me in my loneliness, was borne away 
by a party of the Penobscot to the ‘knotted oak,’ 
from which, with a number of others who went in 
pursuit, I arrived just in time to see them take her 
to their canoes and paddle down the swift current 
of the Saco. It was horrible to see the father 
when he beheld them receding and heard the 
screams of his child. He stood upon the brink of 
the river with arms and eyes straining after her—I 
see him now, with parted lips and pale face, as he 
fell forward into the stream.” 

“ He was not drowned?” 

“No: Simpson and Stickney sprang in after 
him, and brought him to the shore more dead than 
alive. After a time he was restored sufficiently to 
be brought hore in a litter. But I must not stop 
here; it is mv painful task to prepare the afflicted 
family for his return: so good bye ;’’ and Eastman 
hurried on, leaving the two a new and painful 
theme for meditation, so absorbing that the theft 
from Smith’s for a while was entirely effaced from 
their minds, and they arose from their seat and 
wended to their way to their own home buried in 
sad reflections. When the father and son reached 
the door they were met by the old man’s wife, her 

eyes filled with tears, for she, too, had heard the 
melancholy intelligence of Lucy’s abduction, and 
wept for her as for her own child. 


The evening repast was swallowed in silence, 
the strong shutters elosed and barred, and the 
yusty fire-arms taken from their brackets on the 
wall, loaded, and placed in a convenient corner, 
when a neighbor, whose knock and familiar voice 


TRADITION. 


hospitable cottage of the Jones’s. He took his seat 
at the plain deal table, which the hostess, with the 
assistance of a little soap and sand, had brought 
to a tint almost as light as the paper on which I 
write, 

The two cottages of Jones and his guests were 
situated about a quarter of a mile from each other, 
and nearly a mile from the village, which rendered 
them not the safest place for the inhabitants or 
their property ; and the visitor, whose family had 
gone to the village for security, had come with his 
rifle to offer his assistance in protecting the house 
of the other, though, if the truth were known, pro- 
tection for himself was what he most desired,— 
Jones, if he supposed this, was too kind-hearted a 
man to show his neighbor so, and therefore thank- 
ed him for his consideration, and requested his wife 
to have the only spare bed prepared for his recep- 
tion. This being done, and a large pan of apples 
placed upon the table, with the huge jug filled with 
cider as bright and sparkling as champaigne, she 
resumed her chair just in time to hear from the lips 
of Ripley— ; 

“ He mourns continually for her, and it is feared 
the poor boy will be ill from the loss of his play- 
mate. He goes about calling ‘Lucy ! Lucy!’ con- 
stantly: they were never separated even for two 
hours before.” 

«« What say the people at the corner ?” asked the 
younger Jones. 

“ Why, they swear to kill every savage that 
dares to show himself in the neighborhood. The 
Penobscots have broken their treaty, and the whites 
have nothing now to restrain them from taking 
their just revenge, not only for the child’s abduc- 
tion, but for twenty other depredations on our pro- 
perty which none but that tribe could have com- 
mitted.” 

“ What’s that? what's that?” cried the good 
dame, starting from her chair. 

Her son grasped his gun. 

“There it is again.” 

“Oh! that’s only the growl of a wolf,” said 
George, carelessly, as he dropped his musket into 
its place, and the conversation was resumed.— 
George’s father regretted that there was an end to 
the few years’ peace which they had enjoyed with 
their savage neighbors; but Ripley was of opinion 
that while an Indian lived there was no safety, and 
his eye glanced wildly, and his brow contracted, as 
he thought of the desperate battles in which he 
had fought against them. 


Cruel as this judgment may appear, it was not 
the less true; but the former remembered not that 
the white men were the first aggressors—that they 
were growing powerful, and that the Indians saw 
that sooner or later they would be driven frem 
their hunting-grounds or be subject to the stronger 
party. 

As the cider passed round the trio became elated. 
then drowsy, and then they went to bed, and the 
fear of the savages was soon forgotten in a dee}' 
sleep by all save Danie Jones; she, poor woman, 
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AN INDIAN 


being in the vicinity was sufficient to keep her 
awake, and the howling welf or the screeching owl 
startled her to her feet several times during the 
night. When the morning dawned the men 
awoke not a little surpised that their fears had not 
been realised. ‘Thus passed night after night, till 
their fears, if uot their wrongs, were entirely effaced 
from their minds, 

But now let us return to Eastman, who, after 
he had parted from the Jones’s by the way-side, 
proceeded to perform his melancholy task. The 
wretched mother saw from a glance at his coun- 
tenance that he had for her no hope of the recovery 
of her lost one, yet she dreamed not of the cendi- 
tion ef her husband, who would soon be brought 
home in a state of partial derangement. Eastman 
shrunk from the task. The deep despair of the 
wnother, the utter wretchedness of her two boys, 
Albert and Henry, made him regret that he had 
ever undertaken it, and he went on trying to con- 
sole her with the hope that Lucy would soon be 
returned in safety, till, casting a glance through 
the window, he saw the litter approaching at a 
distance, and he ventured to say, “ your husband 
will be here soon, he has seen her.”’ These words 
illumined the countenance of Mrs. Elliott, but that 
light was quickly dispelled by the news that he was 
ill. 

Eastman had not the courage to inform her that 
Elliot was no longer sane ; the knowledge ef which 
she gathered from his incoherent ravings and wild 
laugh when the name of Lucy was mentioned.— 
The mother saw the necessity of great exertion to 
bear up under her accumulated afflictions ; her two 
children were left to her ; she must watch over her 
husband. She did watch, but her health failed.— 
What mattered it? her husband was restored to 
reason. ‘The neighbors were constant in their at- 
tentions, and Mrs. Elliot herself soon gained her 
wonted strength. Eastman, who was a constant 
visitor, saw that a settled despondency hung over 
the once happy family, and used every endeavor to 


» inspire them with hope ard cheerfulness. But, 


while he understook the task of comforter to the 
afilicted, it was difficult to say which stood most 
in need of consolation. He had lost all his former 
gaiety, he sought no society save the family of his 
little pet; while not with them his own cottage 
found him its only inhabitant. 

One evening when the last rays of the setting 
sun struggled through the lattice of the apartment 
where Eastman sat, his eyes wandered over the 


» places where he had so lately seen little Lucy as 


merry and as happy as a bird; tears ran down his 
cheek at the thought. He pondered upon the 
loneliness of her little brother, whose altered coun- 
tenance and frequent sighs told how much he mis- 
sed the blossom that had budded and bloomed by 
his side; and, as he mused, Henry glided through 
the half-open door, and stood before him. Seeing 
his friend in tears, the first question was— 

“ Are you crying for Lucy ?” 

Eastman clasped the boy to his heart. 

“ Yes,” he answered: “J am crying for Lucy, 

5* 
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and for you, too. 
pale and lonely.” 

« Lucy is lonely too, and she will be so tiil she 
comes home to gather berries with me,” replied 
Henry. “ Why don’t she come, Mr. Eastman ?” 

The govd man could bear it no longer; he set 
the boy down from his knees, and, rising, from his 
seat, he said, “she will come, I will go fetch her to 
you, Henry,” and, calling his only domestic, he 
bade her take to his chamber a chest containing an 
Indian dress complete, and then prepare some curn- 
bread that he might have it by the morning. 

«“ But you can’t fetch her; Albert says she is 
among the Indians. Will the Indians give her 
whortleberries and milk when they are ripe ?”’ 

Eastman could make no reply to these touching 
and simple questions, for the tears choked his ut- 
terance, and he left the room and went to his sleep- 
ing apartment, leaving little Henry at liberty to re- 
turn home when he chose. 

The chest was opened and every article examined 
before the friend of the afflieted gave orders to be 
called at an early hour, and went to bed. 

The first grey of morning was scarcely visible 
when Eastman went forth in the hated habiliments 
of the savage, with painted face and rifle on his 
shoulder, thoughtless of every thing but the reco- 
very of the child who had beguiled him of many a 
weary hour. Onward he went, his step and his 
heart’s beating quickening, at the hope that he 
should restore her to her family and friends. 

But the quick step was mistaken for a stealthy 
tread, and the painted friend for the red foe, and 
the cry of “the Indian—the Indian is among us,” 
aroused him from his reverie to see the well-known 
faces of some of his kindred and neighbors livid 
with rage, running toward him with bludgeons and 
axes, and whatsoever weapons they could most 
conveniently lay held of. However satisfactory 
this proof of the perfection of his disguise might 
have been, he could not but regret the necessity of 
disclosing its object, which he knew must follow 
could he once convince the villagers that he was 
not their foe. 


The first movement, that of putting the muzzle 
of his rifle on the ground, resting both arms on the 
butt-end, and looking steadfastly at the first of the 
assailants, with a smile on his face, somewhat 
awed and disarmed them of half their rage, for 
they could not kill even one of the Penobscots, 
who, with weapons in his hands, forbore to raise 
them in self-defence, and they paused and lowered 
their arms, which they had raised to strike the 
supposed savage to the earth; this gave him an 
opportunity to convince them of his identity, which 
he did by calling each by his name; his voice was 
recognised, his purpose made known, and, after 
useless endeavors on the part of his relatives te 
make him desist from his dangereus undertaking, 
he resumed his way. 

I shall not follow him through the numerous 
hair-breadth escapes and other difficulties which 
he encountered. It must suffice that he did not 
; succeed in his dangerous mission, and returned to 
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4 AN INDIAN TRADITION. 


destroy the hopes which the child’s family had 
naturally entertained on his departure. Once re- 
turned, the first object of this disinterested being 
was to cultivate the society of young Henry, in 
order to divert his attention as much as possible 
from the loss of Lucy. But here he undertook 
what he was not able to perform ; the boy’s attach- 
ment to his eldest brother had become so strong, 
that it was with difficulty he could be persuaded to 
Temain at home without him for an hour at a time. 

Month after month wore away, till a year and 
nearly another had gone, still no tidings of the lost 
one; hope was almost exhausted, when another 
shadow was thrown over the little peaceful com- 
munity of Fryburg. 

Albert and Henry had strayed one day to a corr- 
field nearly a mile from the village. It was at the 
season when the corn was green, and Henry re- 
minded Albert of a promise he had made to make 
him a corn-stock fiddle, an instrument on which 
some of our New England boys produce notes 
that would almost rival those of Paganini’s time- 
worn violin. Albert, ever ready to oblige Henry, 
selected two joints of the proper size of the green 
and highly-polished stalks, and, with a knife much 
too large for the purpose, split the delicate strings 
along the fibrous surface. Then having put a 
bridge under them at each end, he brought a smile 
of joy to the lips of his young brother by the 
agreeable tones which he produced. Albert’s eyes 
were radiant with joy to see this change im the sad 
face of Henry ; but the smile of the latter soon gave 
way to an unusually deep look of sadness, as he 
said, “* Lucy can’t hear it; I will keep it till she 
comes home, shan’t I?’ Albert, touched by this 
new proof of affection, could not answer, but turn- 
ed from his brother, and, in his efforts to conceal 
his feelings, he drew’ the bow of his newly-con- 
structed instrument with so much force as to sever 
the strings, and a curse of fearful meaning burst 
from his lips upen the brutal savage who had de- 
stroyed the happiness of that innocent boy ; at that 
moment a piercing shriek from his brother attracted 
his attention in time to see him pointing at some 
distant object as he fell to the earth. 


Albert turned in the direction indicated by his 
brother’s hand, and beheld a savage coming with 
the speed of the wind, his tomahawk uplifted about 
to hurry it in his own brain ; he grasped his knife 
instinctively, and, holding it parallel with his arm, 
when the Indian was ncar enough he sprang for- 
ward, and, quickly turning it upward, as if to ward 
off the blow, presented the sharp edge of the knife, 
which, coming in contact with the wrist of the In- 
dian, severed the tendons, released the tomahawk, 
which was afterward found several yards from the 
spot, the blade-edge buried three inches deep in the 
trunk of a tree; the savage grasped with his left 
hand at his own knife, but, before he had time to 
draw it from his belt, another thrust from his anta- 
gonist had pierced his heart, and he dropped with 
a hideous yell at Albert’s feet; who, having con- 
quered his foe, turned to look fur Henry. The 
brave boy, stupid with surprise, gazed on the spot 





where he had seen him fall; had the earth openeii 
and received him? had the savages stolen hin! 
or had he escaped ? were questions which rapidly 
succeeded one another in the mind of Albert. Ife 
searched in vain—no sign of living thing wasthrie 
—save a slight rustling amid the corn. Withtbe 
knife still red from the blood of the Indian in !1is 
hand, he advanced cautiously to the place, and 
found that it was occasioned by a cow, which w- 
mindful of the struggle that had just taken place, 
was feasting upon the young and tender ears, 

With a hope that Henry had escaped, after cut- 
ing a glance at the relaxed features of his fallen 
foe, he hurried toward his home, musing upon this 
sudden attack upon his life; what could be the 
reason that his family should be singled out for 
destruction by these sanguinary savages? Alert 
knew of none, yet he was firm in his belief that the 
abduction of his sister, as well as the late attempt 
on himself, was in retaliation for some injury in- 
flicted by some one of his ancestors, or of his pre- 
sent family, for he well knew that the savages 
never forgot any act of cruelty or kindness shown 
to any of their kindred, and that these acts were 
handed down from generation to generation with 
their traditions, till opportunity offered to return 
the like; could he ascertain the offence, he then 
mighi be more certain of the fate of Lucy. Many 
were the conjectures he formed concerning her, 
and as many were cast to the winds as idle and 
speculative. In this state of mind he reached the 
house, anxious, yet fearing to ask if Henry had 
returned ; his doubts were soon set at rest on that 
point by the mother’s asking why he came home 
alone? and his was the dreadful necessity «1 in- 
forming her that only one son remained to ec tnfort 
her now. 


The alarm spread rapidly, for no one doabted, 
from the daring of the deed, that others of the sa- 
vages were in the neighborhood, and in less than 
two hours nearly all the villagers who were c ipable 
of bearing arms assembled on the green, were divi- 
ded into syuads, and went in search of the Ih «ians. 
At dusk they returned, having discovered trails in 
various directious, which indicated the nuniber of 
the foe to be greater than was at first suspe ted. 

That night sentinels were posted at con\«nient 
distances; and a portion of the armed villagers en- 
camped on the green to be in readiness, if their ser- 
vices were required during that night. 


But the morning came without an atta :k, and 
scouts were sent out to reconnoitre. News was 
brought about noon that the Indians, in great nun- 
bers, were encamped about two leagues from Fry: 
burg; and, from a prisoner who had escapes, they 
learned that the savages intended to set fire to the 
village that night. 

When this intelligence was spread abroad, there 
was a certainty for all to look to; and, therefore, 
measures were adopted for a vigorous resistance. 
Before, it was hoped that they were not atinerous 
enough to attempt the destruction of the ;lace— 
The drum beat to call the people together, no 
one-half of whom were furnished with prope! 
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| His few words were, “that he leoked upon him as 


arms. Scythes, axes, pitchforks, and every thing 


that could be used on the occasion, were brought | 


by the brave fellows ; even the plough was broken, 
and the shares usurped the place of swords, to be 
wielded by the strong arm. 


Among the last, though not the least, of those 
that came to Fryburg Corner, was the village par- 
son. He was dressed in a suit of cloth, which, in 
the days of its youth, had undoubtedly been black, 
but now it had grown grey in the old man’s ser- 
vice. Around his waist was buckled a belt of raw 
hide, to which was attached a huge rusty sword, 
the bright edge of which showed evidently that it 
had already been at war with the grindstone. He 
was above the middle height, his figure well made, 
and as straight as an arrow. He was beloved by 
his flock, and, when he came to the place where 
the ill-disciplined soldiers were assembled, every hat 
was raised, a path cleared, and the old man request- 
ed to address the people from the top of a hogs- 
head, put there for the purpose. 


His address, which abounded in good sense, was 
followed by a short prayer,.wherein he prayed most 
strenuously for the safety of the two children whose 
loss the brave people were going to avenge. The 
old parsen was a picture which all present seemed 
to contemplate with interest not unmixed with re- 
verence. His long silver hair was lightly tossed by 
the summer-breeze around his thin, pale features, 
while, with his mild blue eyes upraised to heaven, he 
prayed that those who were to go forth to battle 
might go with God in their hearts, and prayer on 
their lips. There was a fervor and enthusiasm in 
his words and manner which passed for inspiration 
among the people; and, when he said, at the con- 
clusion of his prayer, with an energy that came 
from the very depths of his soul, “where there is 
right, thou hast said there shall be might—then 
thou hast truly said we shall conquer”—the little 
band arese from their knees with a firm belief that 
what they had heard were the words of truth; and, 
at the command of Lovell, who had been for many 
years their General, they divided themselves into 
parties, each of which chosea leader. The young 
men separated from the aged, and, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, simultaneously elected Albert to 
lead them wheresoever he would. He would have 
declined the honor on accour.t of his extreme youth, 
for most of his division were older than himself; 
but the general cry of “none but Albert,” com- 
pelled him to take the command, which he did 
with becoming pride and diffidence. The father 
then stepped forward, and thanked them for the 
honor they had conferred on him through his son. 


the only child now left to him. May God guide 
and protect him! may he never shrink from the 
duty you have chosen him to!” Here he was in- 
terrupted by Foolish Joe, as he was most com- 
monly called, who advanced from behind a group, 
where he had ebserved the whole proceedings, and, 
stripping up his tow-cloth trousers, pointed to a 
larse defect in the calf of his leg, end exclaimed— 
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slew the Indian, he killed the she-bear while her 
teeth were in this leg! Heshrink: no! Who 
killed the wolf in her own hole ?—Albert! and 
Albert never shrunk from bear, panther, or wolf!” 
His comrades already knew what poor Joe had 
told them, and it was that which in all proba- 
bility decided them so unanimously in their elec- 
tion of Albert. Lovell now proceeded to give 
instructions, after which the little army were dis- 
missed till the beat of the drum. 

From thé green. the soldiers diverged to their 
own homes to assist the women, who were seen 
flying to the church, filled with consternation and 
terror, where it was deemed prudent that they 
should remain with their most valuable property, 
to be guarded by the men during the night. They 
presented a sad picture: their despondent faces 
were more gloomy than the starless night, that 
soon closed around. In the evening the soldier- 
parson, in his military array, read a chapter from 
the Bible by the light of a burning pitch pine-knot; 
and, after exhorting them to bear up under their 
trials, he offered up a prayer for their temporal and 
spiritual welfare. Next followed a heart-rending 
scene of husbands embracing their wives, and 
children their parents, each fearing that they might 
never meet again. After this painful scene was 
over, the doors and windows of the church were 
barricaded, and, the sentinels being posted for the 
night, most of the little army laid down upon the 
grass, close to the church, with thir arms in their 
hands. 


While the soldiers slept, the two Captains were 
to be seen a little apart from their men in earnest 
conversation, the younger asking and receiving 
instruction from the elder for the anticipated at- 
tack. Captain Lovell was well acquainted with 
the Indian mode of warfare; and, after developing 
his plans, he impressed upon Albert the necessity 
of the greatest caution in dealing with the enemy, 
who were as cunning as they were courageous. 

The ardent youth longed for the hour when he 
could rush upon the savage horde, and he begged 
Lovell] to permit him to lead his followersin search 
of them; but the Captain, stopping short, and 
grasping Albert firmly by the arm, replied, “ young 
man, vou know not what you ask! Should you 
venture into yonder grove before the daylight 
dawns, not one of you would escape. I have 
fought the Mohawks, and lived with the Nar- 
raghansetts—they are all treacherous. I tell you, 
Albert, be not rash: the Indians are two to one of 
us: they would lure you on till on a sudden they 
would rise from tke bushes on every side, and every 
soul of you would be butchered.” x 


“TI fear I shall not be able to restrain my com- 
rades,”’ said Albert. “Had you been among them 
after the church was closed, it would have made 
your eyes glisten to have heard the earnestness 
with which they talked of and wished for ection— 
they cannot bear restraint—— ” 

Before Albert had finished the last sentence, 
Lovell was lying with his ear close to the ground, 
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where he remained for a few minutes, when he 
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suddenly started to his feet, and grasped his rifle. 
Albert saw in this sudden evolution—aequainted 
as he was with such movements—enough to con- 
vince him that little time was to be lost, and, had 
not the Captain held him by force, he would have 
rushed to his brave boys to have made them ready. 

“ Keep cool—keep cool !”’ repeated Lovell ; «+ we 
shall have notice from the outposts when they are 
near at hand. I know they come, but I have 
placed trusty fellows at those points at which [ 
rightly supposed they would attack us. Now | 
entreat you not to let one under your command 
move till the guns of the sentinels are heard. Yet, 
I would have them all awake and ready, and, when 
the signal is given, rise and meet the foe; there- 
fore, go carefully to each man, and impress upon 
him the necessity of a strict observance of the or- 
der. I need not tell you that every gun that is not 
already loaded, must be, and such as were loaded 
over night sheuld be reprimed.” This our young 
soldier had previously impressed upon his follow- 
ers. 


Captain Lovell then took the hand of Albert, 
and, pressing it affectionately, said, “ you are 
chosen by nearly half of my little forces to be their 
leader. I trust you will prove yourself worthy of 
your father, by whose side I fought the Nianticks. 
He was as brave as a lion, and the idol of his 
company.” Here Lovell again applied his ear to 
the ground, and informed Albert that the foes were 
numerous, and not more than a half-mile distant. 
Then, taking from his undressed leather belt one 
of his rusty pistols, he presented it to the young 
man, saying, “this was your grandfather's. In 
his last moments, after he had been struck with the 
tomahawk of one of this same accursed tribe, he 
gave ittome. I know of no oneinto whose hands 
I can better place it than yours. Go, Albert: bear 
in mind by whose hand that grandfather died. Re- 
member your brother and sister! and, should I 
perish, I trust you will not forget me!” 


Albert stood for a moment struggling with emo- 
tion, then, placing the trusty pistol in his belt, he 
pressed the hand of his commander, and hastened 
to-prepare his young volunteers for the momenta- 
rily-expected attack. A deep silence succeeded the 
interview of the two officers, which was only broken 
by the click of the pans as the soldiers shut them 
on the fresh priming. 

The winds were hushed, and the vast forests of 
majestic pines stood in awful silence, as if breath- 
leasly expecting a fearful conflict. Presently a 
sound as if the breeze was slightly stirring the dis- 
tant foliage was heard approaching nearer and 
nearer, till those who were not aware from what 
it proceeded looked up, expecting to see the nearest 
tree-tops waving to and fro; but the flash and re- 
ports at the outposts told that it was the savage 
horde that came almost with the speed of the wind 
upon the encampment, expecting to surprise the 
whites—uttering the war-whoop and the most 
findish yells. But the whites, instead of being 
found sleeping and in cunfusion, were fully pre- 
pared for the encounter, and repulsed them with 


steady valor. It was about two o’clock when the 
attack commenced; the clouds that had spread 
such universal gloom over the camp in the early 
part of the night had now separated, allowing the 
light of the stars to fall on the scene of carnage,— 
Although the light was so far unfavorable to the 
whites as to show them more plainly, yet it disco- 
vered the painted savages who befere would have 
been invisible. 

For a long time it seemed doubtful which could 
conquer, Albert and his enthusiastic followers 
fought like tigers ; they rushed impetuously on the 
foe, strewing the gronnd with the dead wherever 
they went. The brave boy, elated with the suc- 
cess of his little band, and seeing the chief of the 
Indians, sprang forward with his comrades at his 
heels, and, with about a dozen others, was sur- 
rouuded. ‘They soon discovered their predicament. 
Aware that no quarter would be given, were they 
disposed to ask it, they plied their weapons with 
almost supernatural strength; but they must ine- 
vitably haveg been overpowered by the superior 
numbers of the savages had not some of the 
strongest of the villagers come to the rescue, wield- 
ing their heavy ploughshares with both hands, and 
felling three or four of the enemy atatime. The 
savages, seeing the power of the assailants, began 
to give way, till at length the whole body retreated 
into the deep shadow of the lofty wood, where they 
had great advantage over the whites, whose pale 
faces showed them to the unerring aim of the In- 
dian rifle or their gleaming tomahawks. 


It was not the policy of the veteran Lovell to 
Yollow the retreating foe; but the sanguine spirits 
of Albert’s band led the way, and there was no al- 
ternative but for the more prudent to assist them or 
see them perish. ‘The first was of course adopted, 
but the villagers soun found that they were fighting 
at great disadvantage, and were firing at random. 
The two captaias meeting, they were about to pro- 
pose withdrawing their suffering army, when Fool- 
ish Joe came with the fleetness of a dear, bearing 
a lighted pitch-pine torch, which he applied to the 
dry underbrush. ‘The blaze spread like wild-fire, 
the flames shot up the tall pines, bathing the forest 
and the foe, the mountain and the sky, in one lurid 
glare. 


Our brave fellows were once more inspired with 
hope, and, froin some one of Albert’s follawers 
crying aloud the names Henry and Lucy se en- 
thusiastically, they were at once adepted as an 
universal watchword—a wild spirit of revenge 
awakened the latent energies of the assailants ; the 
consequence ef which was that the Indians were 
driven across a dee) stream, where they could only 
maintain the fight with fire-arms and stones. By 
this time day began to dawn, and many of the 
muskets and rifles had become so foul as to be ren- 
dered useless. Among those of the whites who 
retired from the scene of action, a little down the 
brook, to cleanse their fire-arms, was Albert, In 
descending the bank to the edge of the stream, he 
was accosted by the chief of the savages, who in 





the coolest manner possible, said to him, “you get 
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your gun washed first, you shoot me—me get mine 
washed first, 1 shoot you.” Here, indeed, was a 
case of life and death, and for life did they work— 
the hour for one or both had come: the rifles were 
washed, loaded, and aimed, simultaneously. But 
by the dispensation of Providence Albert was de- 
stined to be the victor. The ball from his rifle 
strack the guard of the chief's, mangled the hand, 
and, entering his brain, he fell a lifeless corpse on 
the sand. 

Albert again joined his men. ‘The news of the 
death of the Penobscot leader, while it put new 
hopes into the hearts of the whites, filled the sa- 
vages with doubt; yet they fought bravely, and 
the action might still have continued some hours, 
had not an honest and grateful friend of Albert’s 
taken an axe from one of his dead comrades, and 
felled a couple of trees across the stream, some 
way above where the conflict was in its full fury, 
by which means he enabled a division, headed by 
the zealous parson, to cress the rivulet, and attack 
the Indians in the rear, most of them were slain ; 
a few who took to flight were pursued, and one 
who stopped to kill a prisoner, who lay bound 
about a mile from the brook, was cut down by the 
huge sword of the parson, before he could accom- 
plish his purpose. 

The good old man cut the thongs with which 
the prisoner was bound, and took him to Albert, 
and, presenting his young prize with one hand, 
and his sword with the other, he said, “ Victory is 
our:, and I resign my commission.” The young 
captain, unheeding the priest’s sword, caught the 
dear boy in his arms, pressed him to his heart, 
while the tears of joy and gratitude rolled down his 
cheeks, as he turned his full blue eye to heaven to 
give thanks for the mercy of God in restoring to 
him his half-famished brother. Some of the young 
men bore Henry in their arms, while the rest of the 
living gathered up the dead, and returned trium- 
phant te the church. 

Shall I follow them !—no, I will not; and yet I 
have a lingering curivsity to look on the scene of 
wretchedness which must follow even the most 
triumphant victory. The criminal upon the gal- 
lows, at the moment he is about to be dropped into 
eternity, becomes an object of more interest than 
at any other period during his whole life-time.— 
Thousands of every age and description—both 
male and female—gather around his elevated situa- 
tion, eyeing him with. breathless interest. Tis 
our nature to seek the most appalling sights of 
woe; any thing for excitement. Of this we have 
sufficient proof in the numbers which had collected 
to witness the meeting betscen the living wife 
and dead husband, and the wounded son and the 
shrieking mother. ‘I'he very heart’s-blood of many 
of the spectators seemed to flow with that of the 
bleeding soldier and the tears of his friends, yet 
B they would still look till nature gave way to un- 
satiated curiosity, and some fainted and fell upon 
the floor with their eyes still bent toward the hor- 
rifying sight. It is said there is no shade without 
light; and the joy that beamed in the hearts of 
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those, and the friends of those, that returned in 
safety, presented a brilliant contrast to the mourned 
and mourning beneath the roof ef the village 
church. Yet that contrast was to be enhanced, 
and a mother’s breast to heave, with emotions too 
strong to be controlled; even now her eyes were 
strained to see some one afar off. How eagerly 
she watches! She stands amid an hundred, yet 
is not one of them. -Her senses, mind, feeling, 
life—all, all, save her earthly frame, are centered 
in that form borne in the arms of him who ap- 
proaches the church-door; she tries in vain to 
move forward; at length the lost Lucy is clasped 
in the arms of her mother, who sinks in the agony 
of joy upon the floor. Albert, Henry, and East- 
man, are all here, with many others whose sympa- 
thies are intensely interested in this ray of sunlight 
among the clouds of sorrow. 

But who is he that stands there apparently un- 
conscious of all around? ’Tis Foolish Joe, he 
who had restered the child to the once afflicted 
family. He heeds not the delight he has imparted 
—he heeds not the groans of the dying—his ex- 
pression is vacent. ‘The last night’s exertion, 
mental and bodily, together with the emotions oc- 
casioned by this last act of humanity, had been too 
powerful for his weak intellect, and the star of rea- 
son, that had only dawned in the meridian: of his 
life, was extinguished for ever. 

Uxpusiisurp Stanzas or Lorp Byron.—The fol- 
lowing stanzas are going the round, purporting to 
have been copied from an original manuscript of Lord 


Byron. 
"YES, WE HAVE PARTED.” 


Yes, we have parted ! never more 
Shall our dissevered journeys meet : 
Time’s wave has left upon the shore 
No records of our mutual feet, 
When, hand in hand, together we 
Went onward by Life’s sparkling sea ! 


Thou has forgotten—I have sought 
Another from the tender prize 
Of teeling, sympathy and thought 
That had their language in thine eyes— 
To marvel now if we forget 
We ever loved or ever met. 


And still there flew some halcyon hours 
Along the billows—still there breathed 
A sweet, soft atmosphere of flowers 
That round theshrines of home were wreathed, 
Alas! the halcyon and the gale 
Can speed not to my distant sail! 


Afar upon the voyage of lite, 
I take my chosen course alone— * 
I cannot tell what storms are rife, 
Or where my vessel may be thrown: 
Yet now a lovelier light appears 
Than that we quenched in parting tears! 
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EXPERIENCES OF A MODERN PHILOSOPHER, 


Tue Ace or WineEs.—The glorification of 
any kind of wine, which has been kept for a 
certain term of years in barrel or bottle, is a 
piece of humbug, that deserves immediate ex- 
plosion. Good wines will ever attain perfection 
a few years from their birth; and like the other 
beautiful god-sends of sunny climes, rapidly 
deteriorate when past their climacteric. No 
wine drinker, with any pretension to taste, cares 
for port that is more than seven or eight years 
old; and much wine, even at that age, turns 
tawny, acquires an acidity in place of the va- 
lued astringency, amd becomes decidedly gout- 
creating and stomach-turning. The tempera- 
ture of the cellar materially affects the ripening 
of various wines; a damp lodgment assists the 
maturation of most heavy -bodied articles of im- 
bibition—bottled port wine may be speedily ri- 
pened by having cold water occasionally thrown 
over it. Brown Sherry and Madeira are fre- 
quently boiled into refinement, particularly in 
the United States; newly bottled wine is made 
to deposit and improve in flavor, by being dip- 
ped in water, and placed for a few hours in the 
sun. Madeira, from its acidity, keeps better 
than any other kind of wine, excepting Macca- 
beo and other Roussillion wines, now of little 
note. Claret wine will not keep, unless for 
vinegar. Champagne, the Mousseaux, is at its 
best when about two years old: M. Moet, of 
Epernay, has kept some of the finest quality of 
Sillery or still Champagne in his cellars above 
a dozen years, but the temperature of the vaults 
is carefully regulated to about 54 degrees Fah- 
renheit—and, after all, the quality of the wine 
is only retained, not improved. Hock, and most 
of the Rhine wines, should be drunk before the 
delicacy of the aroma has been destroyed by 
age. Sherry will not bear exportation from its 
native clime without an addition of the strongest 
alcohol ; and requires to be severely brandied, if 
not exposed to immediate sale. ow then can 
age improve its virtue ?—W ines ought not to be 
ublished until they are ripe and drinkable—but 
et us not be longer humbugged about the ex- 
cessive age of the various fancy wines, supposed 
to be unspeakably superior and valuable. Let 
us, if we must regard the age of wine, look to 
the vintage, and nothingelse. It is hard to re- 
frain from laughing, when we see a venerable 
old codger cocking his half-closed eye toward a 
glass of thin rbubarb-colored mixture, devoid 
of smell or taste, and smacking his lips as if in 
ecstacy, because his father bottled this nastiness 
eighteen or twenty years ago. When he tells 
you that it must be good, because he knows it to 
be old, shame him from his heterodoxy, by prais- 
ing the flavor of old women as weil as old wiae 
—reverence the juiciness of tough old ducks and 
bucks, and ancient, and therefore venerable, 
pickles and pine-apples, and other forgotten 
tenants of the store-room. Old wine! stuff! 
Old physic. is a preferable article. 

Never LAuGH At a GuostT STORY !—If, in 
the sufficiency of your hardihood, you positively 
disbelieve the existence of spectres, be assured 
that you are one in athousand. 1 speak in the 
confidence of experience. The birch of the 
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pedagogue hath not yet flogged every spectre 
from the grave-yard. Every personage, in 
every rank of life, from nine to ninety, has seen 
or known somebody who has an interview with 
a ghost of an aunt, grandfather, or sweetheart. 
The majority of the company present at the re- 
cital of a ghost story, may take the tone of some 
daring unbeliever or pretender, and smile at the 
‘ridiculous idea;’’ but, satisfied in secrecy of the 
truth of the creed, they are certain to despise the 
unbeliever. Boswell has left us an apothegm of 
Johnson's in favor of the ghost-seers ; Dom Cal- 
met the expounder of the bible, has given usa 
history of vampyres; Walter Scott has written a 
volume on apparitions, and the calculating 
Colton, in his Lacon, although he gives a chap- 
ter against the probability of ghostly influences, 
has upset his theory in a note wherein he ac- 
npowied ues their existence. The Chistian re- 
ligion is based on supernatural appearences. 
Frightened people will not think of the necessity 
of miracles in the days of darkness, and their 
inutility in these times of mental refulgency. It 
is somewhat strange that spectres will insist upon 
dragging iron chains across the grave-yards; 
how are these poor wretched ghosts supplied 
with the i> al clogs? or, are they but the 
ghosts of.chains! Why willthe spectres wrap 
their fleshless bones in white sheets on frosty or 
blowy nights, when by their supernatural pow- 
ers, they might obtain the ghost of a comfortable 
overcoat, or watch:cloak ? Would not the re- 
spective coffins be a more fitting and enduring 
garb? By the way, how is it, that despite the 
general dampness of the grave and the clammy 
inud of the grave- yard, particularly on wet even- 
ings, that thespectral sheets are always while 
and pure? who supplies the ghosts with clean 
linen? Someof the spectres are more do- 
mestic in the habitudes, I allow ; but do they 
do not always exhibit a lamentable ignor- 
ance in thechoiceof locality? Your thorough- 
bred-vut-and-out-top-sawyer of a ghost, always 
possesses himself ofsome dismal hole in a battered 
time-eaten castle, or inhabits a garret or cellar 
in a wretched tenement of the worst description. 
Are ghests bashful in their suapernaturalness, or 
are they ashamed of their tomb toilet, that they 
continually sneak along crazy galleries and dow’ 
back staircases, avoiding the well-aired passages 
and comfortable parlors of the domicile, wherein 
they might settle happily down in somewhat like 
enjoyment? If qrosing ghosts and sheeted 
spectres will revisit the glimpse of the moon, let 
them behave in accordance with the spirit of the 
times, and attend to the amelioration of tbetr 
race; let them cultivate the decencies and pro- 
perities of human nature if theyassume its shape. 
Instead of moping in the dark dulloess of the 
miasmatic burying ground, let them take a mid- 
uight frisk ina fragrant flower garden. Why 
should not our public squares become conserva- 
tive ghost walks at might! There is but 4 
nameless difference between moonshine and 
gas-light. 1 commend these ideas to the due 
consideration of the supernatural hosts, and! 
trust that the spirit of the next schoolmaster 
who defuncts, will officiate as missionary, 40 
inculcate the wisdom of my word. Let him re- 
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during the next moonlight midnight, and evince 
his appreciation of our proposals by smoking a 
choice principe with ghostly dignity and grave 
bearing. We shallexpect the honor of a call, 
aod prepare our spirits accordingly. ; 
Tue Poetry or Puxcn Maxine is as little 
understood by the millions who tipple the deli- 
cious beverage as the difficulties of an epic. 
Very tolerable whiskey punch may generally 
be obtained at the various respectable taverns, 
but a few private punch brewers can mix an 
article worthy suction. Many tasteless wretches 
squeeze the juice of the lemon into the punch, 
instead of slicing thinly off a small portion of the 
rind or peel. It 1s good to rub a lump of fine su- 
gar over the outside of the fruit; this process 
will absorb a sufficiency of the essential oil of 
the lemon, which is better thanany of the inte- 
rior acid for whiskey punch. But the chemist’s 
article, called essential salt of lemons, is but the 
salt of sorrel, and is a poisonous affair, although 
frequently used to give an acid flavor to punch. 


' Remember that the water should boil for whis- 


key punch, but not for rum or brandy punch; 
let it be as hot as possible, but if it attains the 
boiling heat, be assured that your punch will not 
cream. The rind of a Seville orange is an agreea- 


bleaddition towhiskey punch. George LV. of }. 


England, whose opinions in matters of taste have 
never been surpassed, patronised a potent but 
pleasant punch, which was long the fashionable 
tipple at the symposiums of the elite, and is fa- 
vorably known as the Regent’s punch. One 
bottie of Hockheimer, two bottles of W. I. Ma- 
deira, three bottles of Mousseaux Champagne, 
a quart of the finest Cogniac,a_ bottle of Cura- 
coa, a pint of oid Jamaica spirits, two bottles of 
Seltzer water, four pounds of bloom raisins, with 
the rind and peel of several lemons and Seville 
oranges. Use white candy instead of sugar, and 
strong greentea in the place of water. This 
glorious concoction is a cold tipple, and should 
be strongly iced previous to its imbibition. 


» Green tea is a splendid addition to the punch 
@driaker’s materials and adds nothing to the ex- 


pense. After the house keeper is done with 
the teapot, and every portion of strength that 
hot water can draw from the leaves has been 
extracted, the searching power of any strong 
alcoholic spirit will bring forth nearly as strony 
aninfusion. Avery delicious and sensible mix- 
ture of good punch may thus be made—Place in 
the bowl twelve tolerable sized lumps of white 
sugar—not the pale brown steam refuse gener- 
ally used in taverns ; pour ina pint of hot, but 
not boiling water,aud finely triturate the sac- 
charine. Castin the peel of two lemons, cut 
thin and fine with a sharp knife; squeeze in the 
juice of the fruit also. Then mix a halt piat of 
old Jamaica spirits a quarter of a pint of fine 
flavored brandy, a wine glass full of old bottled | 
porter or stout, and an ad libitum quantity of 
arrack. Let each ingrediant be well stirred in 
separately ; let the bowl be warm before mixing 
and if all the liquids were placed before the fire 
previous to their introduction te the bowl, the 
unch would be warmer and therefore better. 


wif the arrack is good,a slight dash will flavor a 


good sized bowl of punch; wherever this arti- 
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cle is not to be obtained, dissolve a scruple of 


benjamin seedin a pint of rum, and you will 
have a capital succedaneum. There are vari- 
ous additions that may be used, and, to some 
taste with great effect. A small lump of butter 
is said to soften the punch, but I never found any 
punch come hard to me. The imsertion of a ta- 
ble spoonful of currant jelly, the substitution of 
shrub for the Jamaiea spirit, the use of capill- 
aire instead of sugar, and sherry in lieu of the 
malt, are sickly alterations unworthy the man 
of taste. A veteran palate would prefer the use 
cf green (ea instead of the aqua pura, but inci- 
pignt punch drinkers discourage the innovation. 

here is much tact requisite in the skilful cut- 
ting of lemon peel for punch; if is cut too thick 
the white pith imparts an unpleasent bitter to 
the punch; if too thin,the minute cells on the 
surface, which contain the essential oil of the 


fruit, are cut through, and the scent and flavor 
lost. 


Lovr LettTrrs are dangerous articles to 
write, and a man of sense avoids their transmis- 
sion. Inevery amour, from the secret fiason to 
the honorable courtship, there is a chance of 
exposure in consequence of a break, and love- 
letters however well written, must sounce ridicu- 
lous to all but the parties concerned. How con- 
temptibly small these arrows of Cupid appear in 
the printed evidence of a breach of promise case, 
with the italised words, capitals, points, and 
dashes of the printer! Many of the fair ensla- 
vers are so proud of their conquests that they 
cannot help showing in confidence the tender 
epistle to some half dozen particular friends, 
newly-married cousins and schoolmates. Love 
letters frequently betray the secret of 2 snug 
affair, and involve the scribbing twain into pur- 
gatorial difficulties. Avoid them ifyou wish to 
prosper. 


VEGETABLE Soups of all kinds are bad things 
whenever you expect to swallow a large quanti- 
ty of wine. The combination uf the vinious ve- 
getable acidities resultsina regular fermenta- 
tion, not over pleasent in a well filled stomach. 
To a hearty dinner-eater, who cares not for 
more than his regular allowance of sherry or 
Champagne, these light soups are an agreeable 
substitution for the heavy potage formerly serv- 
ed up as the first or dightest course. Turtle or 
Moch Turtle, Oxtail, Giblet, or Gravy Soups, 
are ridiculous things to eat, when you know 
that you have justice to do other things of equal 
value. Light soups fora large dinner, and vice 
versa. 


EE 


The old Russian custom of the bride, on the 
evening of the wedding day, taking off her hus- 
band’s boot, in pledge of obedience, is stil] re- 
tained in some parts of the country, as also that 
of the husband depositing in one boot a sum of 
money, and in the other a small whip. If the 
young wife happens to hit first upon that contain- 
ing the money, she keeps it—if not, h€r hasband 

ives her two or three light cuts with the whip. 

ence, no doubt, has arisen the universal opinion 
abroad, that the low born Russian makes known 
his leve for bis wife by the application of chas- 
tisement. 
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60 THE PARTED YEAR. 


From the Louisville Journal. 


THE PARTED YEAR, 


The parted year hath passed away unto that dreamy 
land, 

Where ages upon ages sleep, a mighty slumbering 
band, 

And, like a blocd-stained conqueror grown weary of 
renown, 

Hath yielded to the new-born yeaf his sceptre and 
his crown. 


Hushed now should be each tone of glee, unquaffed 
the sparkling wine, 

While Love and Grief bow hand in hand to Memo- 
ry’s sacred shriae, 

E’en haughty Pride should humbly bend down from 
his lofty steep, 

And from the banquet laughiag Mirth should turn 
aside and weep. 

Unwearied Thought with solemn brow droops o’er 
the heart’s deep urn, 

And traces on its glowing page the past will ne’er 
return, 

While Fancy from her starry light returns with 
raourntul eye, 

And, folding up her rain-bow wing, stands meek'y 
pensive by. 

Hark! the low winds are sighing now o’er the de- 
parted year, 

And gathering in dim autumn leaves to strew upon 
his bier, 

While the tall trees stand leafless round unstirred by 
summer's breath, 

Like mourners ’reft of every hope above the couch of 
death. 

But now the sepulchre of years hath closed its por- 
tals o’er, 

The form of the departed year in silence as before, 

And the New Year with stately tread steals slowly 
o’er the earth, 

Robed in the garments of his state, a monarch from 
his birth. 


Could we but lift the mildewed veil o’er buried ages 
cast, 

And bring to light the darkened things that slumber 
with the past, 

Sad mysteries, undreamed of now, one glanee would 
then unfold, ' 

And many other mournful things, too mournful to be 
told. 


The cold, the dead, the beautiful, e’en now they si- 
lent pass, 
Like floating shadows, one by one, o’er Memory’s 
faithful glass, 
And Hope and Love start fondly up to greet them as 
of yore, 
But something whispers unto each, be still, they are 
'- nO more. 








| Time, ceaseless Time, we know not when thy wat. 


dering began, 

The dreamy past is sealed to us, the furure none may 
scan ; 

We only know that round thy path dark ruins have 
keen hurled, 

That ‘neath thy wing Destruction rears his altars o’er 
the world. 


E’en Science from his eagle-height, so little can 
foresee, 

He silent turns abashed away, if we but ask of thee. 

And if to Eloquence we turn mute is her silver 
tongue, 

As if upon her spirit’s lyre the dews of death were 
hung. 


Still onward, onward, thou dost press with slow and 
measured tread, 

Peopling with cold and lifeless forms the cities of the 
dead, 

Throwing around the young and fair the shadow of 
thy wing, 

And stealing from each htrman heart some loved and 
cherished thing. 


Yet deep, dee» in each thrilling heart one fount re. 
maineth still, 

Which hoary Time nor icy Death hath power to 
touch or chill: 

It is the holy fount of Loye, whose waters hallowed 
lie, 

Filled from that everlasting source, the well-spring~ 
from on high. 


We cannot stay thy foot-steps Time! thy flight no 
hand may bind, 

Save His whose foot is on the sea, whose voice is on 
the wind, 

Yet when the stars from their bright sphere like living 
flames are hurled, 

Thy mighty form will sink beneath the ruins of the 
world, 


ne 


An Exrract.—Alas! how little do we ap: 
ag 6 a mother’s tenderness while living.— 

ow heedless are we, in youth, of all her anxie- 
ties and kindness. But when she is dead and 
gone; and when the cares and coldness of the 
world come withering to our hearts; when we 
find how hard it is to find true sympathy, how few 
love us for ourselves, how few will befriend us in 
our misfortunes then it is that we think of the 
mother that we have lost. It is true 1 had al 
ways loved my mother, even in my most heed 
less days; but I felt how inconsiderate and how 
ineffectual had been my love. My heart melted 
as | retraced the days of infancy, when I was led 
by a mother’s band, and rocked to sleep in @ 
mother’s arms, and was without care or sorrow. 
“Oh my mother,” exclaimed J, burying my face 
again in the grass of the grave, “On! that! 
were once more by your side; sleeping never 0 
oe again on the cares and troubles of tbs 
world.” 
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ROB OF THE BOWL: A LEGEND OF ST. INIGOE’S, 


thor of Horse Shoe Robinson—Published by Lea 
ma Parana 20 y ‘& Biauchard. 


The festival of St. Therese, Blanche’s birth- 
day, so anxiously looked for by th+ younger in- 
habitants of St. Mary’s, and scaicely less hearti- 
ly welcomed by the elder, at length came round. 
Toward sunset of an evening, mild in tempera- 
ture and resplendent with the glorious golden- 
tipped clouds of the October sky, the air 
fraught with that joyful freshness which distin- 
guishes this season in Maryland, groups of gay- 
clad persons were seen passing on the high road 
that led from the town to the Rose Croft. The 
greater number, according to the usage of that 
day, rode on horseback, the women seated on 
pillars behind their male escort. Some of the 
younger men trudged on foot, and among these 
was even seen, here and there, a buxom damsel 
cheerily making her way in this primitive mode 
of travel and showing by her merry laugh and 
elastic step how little she felt the inconvenience 
of her walk. 


It must not be supposed from this account 
that the luxury of the coach was altogether un- 
known to the good people of the province. 
Two of these vehicles were already within the 
dominions of the Lord Proprietary ; one belong- 
ing to his Lordship himself, and the other to 
Master Thomas Notley, of Notley Hall, member 
of the Council, and sometime, during the Pro- 
prietary’s late visit to London, the Lieuten_ 
ant General of the province. They were both 
of the same fashion, stiff, lumbering, square old 
machines which had been imported some twenty 
years past, and were often paraded in the street 
of St. Mary’s with their bedizened postillions 
and footmen, to the no inconsiderable enhance- 
ment, in the eyes of the burghers, of the digni- 
ty and state of their possessors. The bountiful 
foresight and supreme authority, it may be said, 
of the Lady Marion had procured the aid of 
both of these accommodations for the service of 
the evening, and they were, accordingly, now 
plying backward and forward between the Port 
and the Collector’s, for the especial ease and de- 
lectation of sundry worshipful matrons whose 
infirmities rather inclined them to avoid the sad- 
dle, and also for the gratification of such favor- 
ites of the good lady, among the younger mem- 
bers of the population, as she vouchsafed to 
honor by this token of her regard. By the help 
of these conveniences a considerable number of 
guests had been set down, at the scene of fes- 
tivity, a full hour before sunset—this early con- 
vocation being in strict conformity with the so- 
cial usages by which our ancestors were accus- 
tomed, on occasions of jollity, to take time by 
the forelock. 


The fame of the preparations at the Rose 
Croft had attracted, in addition to the invited 
guests, all such mere idlers as the humbler ranks 
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of the towns-people supplied. These were 
chiefly congregated about the principal gate- 
way, drawn thither by their desire to witness 
the coming of the visiters and to gratify that in- 
quisitive love of observation at the display of 
holiday finery, which furnishes so large a fund 
of marvel to tho-e whose lot excludes them 
from participating in its exhibition. This crowd 
was composed of serving-men and maids, idle 
apprentices and vagrant strollers, of both sexes, _ 


with a due admixture of ragged, bare-legged | 


boys, who drove a business of some little gain, 
by taking charge of the horses of such as dis- 
mounted at the verge of the enclosure that sur- 
rounded the dwelling. In their estimation Wil- 
ly of the Flats, ordinarjly a comrade of the idle 
craft, but now elevated into a character of some 
importance on a theatre of higher honor, was a 
personage at the present moment of no mean 
consideration, and he did not fail to let his con- 
sequence be seen and felt by his old compeers. 
His rough shoes were greased to give them a 
more comely exterior, his linen, new-washed, 
was ambitiously displayed upon his breast, and 
his dilapidated garments, put in the best condi- 
tion their weather-stricken service would allow, 
were ostentatiously freshened up with knots of 
parti-colored ribands which, especially upon his 
veteran beaver, flared in streamers, and audibly 
fluttered in the zephyr that played across his 
brow. His fiddle, which was soon to be called 
into active employment, was as yet suspended 
tothe kitchen wall in its green bag, and he 
strutted, in vacant leisure, across the lawn in 
the presence of his envying cronies at the gate- 
way, with a vain-glorious and self-gratulating 
step, that showed, at least, how complacently 
he viewed his own exaltation, even if he did not 
win as much worship from the specta'ors. 

** Troth, Michael Mossback,”’ he said with a 
significant twinkle of the eye; ‘but we will 
make dainty work of it to-night—our junketing 
shall be spoken of on both sides of the bay, 
come this many a long year. The quality them- 
selves do not often see the Jike,—and the sim- 
ple folks that have. had the luck to be let in, 
will not forget it, or lam mistaken, till the 
young down turns into old bristles. It is like to 
be a most capersome and I may say melodious 
merry-making. You had no light hand, Mi- 
chael, in the ordering of it.” 

“*You may make Bible o.th to that,” replied 
the gardener; ‘‘and you would never be fore- 
sworn. Order it, I did, truly—the out-door 
work, the kitchen work and the hall work. 
Here was the trimming of hedges to make all 
smooth at the bank side, and the setting out of 
the lawn—not a straggling leaf shall you see 
upon it ; then the herbs for the kitchen, and the 
flowers for the hall! —Faith it was a handful of 
work for a week past. If it had not been for 
Michael there would have been but tame sport 
to-night.” 

**Oh, but you have a great head, for such 
monstrous contrivances, Master Michael: you 
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are a gardener of gardeners! Adam was of the 
trade before you,—but he had no jig-muster to 
set out, I trow, in his time :—his noddie could 
never have compassed it—or his five wits would 
have buzzed till he grew blind,—and then all 
his children would have given up the trade for 
everafter. Oh, wasit not lucky for us that Fa- 
ther Adam was put to the ordering of a jig- 
muster?” 

** Out, you beet-fuce,’”? exclaimed the garden- 
er, half angrily; ‘* go put your gibes upon them 
that have an ear for such cracks! Why dost 
thou stand grinsing there with thy flaunting rib- 
bands, when there is work for thee elsewhere? 
Look to yon gaping herd of beggars at the gate 
—they will presently so crowd the way that no 
one may enter. Look to it, until you are want- 
edin the hall, and you shall earn your penny-fee 
and broke‘ victual the better for it.” 

* Out upon thee, Michael, thyself, for a churl, 
a cockle weed! I eat no broken victual, I trow, 
at thy hand: he would have scant fare who wait- 
ed on thy charjty. A crowder has as much 
worship as a spade-lifter any day in the year— 
so, cock your nose at some one below you!”’ 

“ A jest for a gibe, Willy,” returned the gar- 
dener guod humoredly; ‘fa jest for a gibe! 
Play turkey cock and swell to your heart’s con- 
tent !—and when you have let off your spite go 
to,the gate where you are wanted. Go, friend 
Willy,—I would not vex you, in faith.’’ 

The fiddler, after this short and ruffling en- 
counter, having regained his equanimity, and 
not displeased at the chance of showing his im- 
portance to the loiterers about the gate, went to 

the post assigned to him; where, with a self- 
complacent tone of admonition, he addressed 
the assemblage, consisting of some dozen audi- 
tors, with a discourse upon the behaviour ex- 
pected of them oh this interesting occasion both 
by himself and the master of the feast. 

Prominent among those upon whom this in- 
struction was bestowed, was one who had ever 
regarded Willy with singular deference: this 
was a lean and freckled lad, just on the verge of 
manhood, whose unmeaning eye, relaxed fibre 
and ever present smile denoted a stinted intel- 
lect, whilst his unoffending inquisitiveness gain- 
ed him admission to the skirts of all gatherings, 

whether festive or sad. His restless foot and 
characteristic thirst for knowledge habitually 
impelled him to seek the most conspicuous post 
of observation, and he was now, aceordingly, in 
the foremost rank of Willy’s hearers. Wise 
Watkin, (for by this name he was familiarly 
greeted by young and old,) notwithstanding the 
ange with which nature had doled out to 
im the gift of wit, was remarkable for his ac- 
quaintance with all classes of persons, and fora 
certain share of cunning in picking up the shreds 
of whatever rumor might chance, for the time, 
to agitate the gossip of the town: he was still 
more remarkable for his inordinate admiration of 
the fiddler. 


vice to his cronies, when his attention was ar. 
rested by the rumble of whee!s heard at a dis. 
tance, and by a cloud of dust which was seen 
rising in the neighboring wood through which 
the road lay from town. 

‘* Hearken, neighbors,—his Lordship’s coach!” 
he cried out. ‘*We shall have it here anon, 
stuffed with people of worship. Take ranks on 
each side of the road—quickly, I beseech you! 
I will see you all cared for at the feast. Now 
remember, at my signal, thus,—hands to your 
caps, lads,—and wenches, sink:—do it comely 
and altogether.” 

“ Ranks, ranks!”? exclaimed Wise Watkin, 
who, with officious alacrity, began to push the 
crowd into the array indicated by the fiddler. 
‘¢ Heed Willy, and do as he bids. I warrant 
you, he knows what will please the gentle-folks 
—hands to your caps!” 

The motley ranks being formed according to 
the fiddler’s direction, awaited the arrival of 
those for whom this formal salutation was de- 
signed. 

Instead of the Proprietary’s coach, a few mo- 
ments disclosed a cart with a little thick set, 
shaggy pony attached to it, coming at high gal- 
lop upon the road. On the bench above the 
shafts was described the jolly figure of the land- 
lady of the Crow and Archer, in the identical 
suit of green and scarlet in which we have here- 
tofore noticed her, playing the part of chario. 
teer. Beside her sat the terrified Garret Wea- 
sel, who, of too light bulk to maintain a solid 
seat, jolted fearfully to and fro at every spring 
of the vehicle. The pony had manifestly taken 
the speed of his journey into his own discretion, 
and, with the shank of the bit gripped between 
his teeth, and head curved side wise, set his 
course doggedly for the yate, in obstinate re- 
sistance of the dame, who, with both arms at 
stretch, reddened brow and clenched teeth, 
tugged at the reins, to turn him into a road that 
led, by a circuit, toward the rear of the dwell- 
ing, whither she was now conveying sundry ar- 
ticles of provision which she had undertaken to 
supply for the feast. 

‘* For the Lord’s sake, friends, stop the beast!” 
shouted the treble voice of the vintner as soon 
as he perceived Willy’s corps—* stop us for the 
love of mercy!’’ 

As the crowd gathered to arrest the runaways, 
a waive of the hand from the dame suspended 
their purpose. Her mettle was roused by the 
contumacy of the pony; whereupon, in disdain 
of the proffered aid, she gave loose rein to her 
beast, and, at the same time plying her whip 
across his flanks, whilst her forlorn help-mate, 
with eyes starting from their sockets, shouted 
aloud for help, flew through the gateway with 
increased velocity,—a broad smile playing upon 
the face of the dame as she sala out to the 


lookers on,—“* Never heed the babe, a gay ride 
will mend his health,” ‘ 
The address of the landlady in safely passing 





Willy had just concluded his lecture of ad- 





through the narrow way, elicited a genersl 
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burst of applause, which ra-g in shouts until she 
had fairly got the better of the self-will of her 
four footed antagonist, and had halted him, pant- 
ing, at the back of the house, 

‘“sBy my gossip,” exclaimed Willys ‘it was 
no such great mistake to set down dame Doro- 
thy’s tumbrel for my Lord’s coach! If it had 
been a coach and six it could not have made 
more dust or better speed.” 

“It could not, on my conscience!”’ shouted 
Wise Watkin, in a shrill response to Willy’s 
laugh.—** There’s a tickle to the ribs!—that fid- 
dler Willy should take dame Dorothy’s cart and 
bow necked Bogle for my Lord’s coach!”—and 
with this refiction he joined still louder in the 
chorus which echoed the general meriment, not 
doubting that the laugh was occasioned by Wil- 
ly’s mistake. 

Mean time the company continued to arrive. 
The coaches came with new freights, and fresh 
parties on horseback alighted at the gate. The 
Collector, more than usually precise in apparel, 
stood at the door receiving the frequent comers 
with all that particularity of observance which 
so strongly marked the manners of the past cen- 
tury; and group after group was ushered into 
the hall. Here Mistress Alice, in sad-colored, 
silken attire, plain and becoming in its fashion, 
gave welcome to her visiters; whilst the Lady 


. Maria, in Character of what might be termed the 


patroness of the revel, took post by her side. 
The neat little figure of the Proprietary’s sister 
received a surprising accession of bulk from the 


style of her dress, which was according to aj or strolled across the grounds. 


mode yet new in the province. 
flatand smooth upon the crown of the head, was 
tortured jnto a sea of curls that fell over either 
ear to the point of the shoulder, and to the same 
depth upon the back, fringing her brow with 
lightand fleecy flakes—the whole powdered to 
a pearly, brownish hue, and inlaid with jewelled 
bands. Her gown, both body and skirt, was of 
rich, flowered tabby, whose coruscating folds 
rustled with portentous dignity, as the lady 
moved slowly from piace to place. This derived 
still greater increment of stateliness from a sto- 
Macher and huge farthingale, or hoop, made 
after a fashion which the queen of Charles the 
Second, nearly twenty years before, had brought 
from Portugal and introduced to the wondering 
eyes of the merry court dames of England. The 
glory of this array gave a world of condescen- 
sion to the deep and awfully formal courtesy 
with which the benevolent spinster made her 


| Salutations to the freshly arriving troops; who, 


in their turn, it was obvious, were diu'y impress- 
ed with the grandeur of the accost, and did full 
homage to the claims of the lady as the presid- 
ing genius of the ball. 

Blanche Warden, with a playfulness that vi- 
brated between the woman and the girl, aban- 
doned the reception of the guests to the elders 
of the family, and gave herself up to the guid- 
ance of her prevailing humor, as she appeared, 
ttone moment, in the hall smiling amidst the 
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congratulations of friends, and at another, skim- 

ming across the lawn with a dozen of her school- 
mates in the random flight of their wild fancies. 

Her dress was characterised by the simplicity of 
a maiden as yet unambitious to assume the pri- 
vileges of womanhood. It consisted of a boddice 

of light blue velvet accurately fitted to her 
shape, and laced across the bosom with silken 
cords, the tasseled extremeties of which de. 

pended almost to the ground; short white sleeve s 
looped to the shoulder by bands of the color of 
the boddices a skirt of white lawn sparingly 
trimmed with blue, and divested of that cum. 
brousness of volume which belonged to the cos, 
tume of women of that day; and a low white 

slipper disclosing a foot and ankle of faultless 
proportions, Her neck and shoulders, of match- 
less beauty, were given uncovered to the even- 
ang breeze; and her glossy hair, constrained 
ibove her brow by a fillet of blue ribband, fell 
in rich volume down her back. No jewel or 
jem contributed its lustre to grace her person; 
but a bouquet «i choice flowers planted on the 
upper verge of the boddice, and u white rose 
nestling among tle braided tresses on her fore- 
head, better than ca canet or chain of gold, 
diamond clasp or ear-ring, consorted with the 
virgin purity and artless state of the wearer. 

For atime, until the thickening shades of twi- 
light and the keen: ess of the evening air began 
to admouish them of the comfort of the house, 
many of the guests, attracted by the unusual 
mildness of the season, loitered about the door 
Near the brink 


Her hair, laid | of the cliff which overlooked the river might 


have been seen Captain Dauntress amusing a 
group of idle comrades, Here and there, a 
priest from the Jesuit House of St, Inigoe’s, in 
his long cassock, diversified the general aspect 
of gay costumes, with a contrast grateful to the 
eye. The Proprietary, with the buxom old host, 
Mr, Warden, and the aged Chancellor, essay ed 
to make merry with some venerabie matrons 
who, with a sagac ous presentiment of rheumatic 
visitations, were effecting a retreat toward the 
chimney corner of the parlor, Talbot played 
the gallant among a half score of ma dens, who 
flitted along the margin of the cliff with a clamor 
tha: almost amounted to riot, whilst in his wake, 
Master Benedict Leonard, as gaudy as a jay, 
strutted swaggeringly along, apparently but to 
indulge his admiration of his kinsman or to dis- 
charge some shot of saucy freedom among the 
maidens, 

With the lighting of candles the first notes of 
Willy’s fiddle were heard in « bravura flourisl) 
summoning the dancers to the hall; and here the 
ball was opened. according to prescriptive cus- 
tom, with the country-dance, which was led of’ 
by no less a personage than the Lady Maria, at- 
tended by the worshipful Collector himself as 
her partner, the couple affording, both in cos 
tume and movement, the r chest imaginable por- 
traiture of that **ancientry and state” whieh so 
wonderfully pleased the fancy of our progeni- 
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tois. Other dances of the same character, min- 
gled with jigs and reels, succeeded, and the 
company soon rose into that tone of enjoyment 
which the eontagious merriment of the dance 
diffuses over all such assemblages. Cards, at 
that day, even more than at present, constituted 
the sober resource of the elder and graver por- 
tions of society of both sexes; and accordingly, 
by degrees. the Collector had drawn off to the 
parlor a respectable corps of veterans, who, 
yrouped around the small tables, pursued this 
ancient pastime with that eagerness which it has 
always inspired among its vo‘aries, leaving the 
hall to the unchecked mirth of the dancers. 

** We heard it said that Master Cocklescraft, 
of the Olive Branch, was to be here to night,” 
said Grace Blackiston, as she encountered 
Blanche inthe dance. “ He told father Pierre 
that he was coming: and | have heard it whis- 
pered too. that he has brought some pretty pre- 
sents with him from abroad. Ido not behold 
him yet, and here is the evening half gone. Oh, 
I do long to see him, for they say he dances so 
well. Is he not coming?” 

‘He has been bidden,” replied Blanche, 
**though not much with my will: I care not 
whether he comes or stays away.” ~~ — 

“ Ha, Blanche has no eye but for Master Al- 
bert,” said the merry maiden, as she turned off 
and «ddressed herself to a sclool-mate who 
stood near; *‘yet a good dancer is not to 
be scorned now a-days, even if the Secretary 
were a better. And if he were a better, he does 
n’t dance so much that we should content our- 
selves with him. The Secretary has not been 
on the floor to-night, but must needs be track- 
ing and trailing father Pierre about the room. I 
do believe he does so for no purpose but to win 
sights of Blanche Warden. 1 wonder if the dul- 
lard can be in love? It looks hugely like it.” 

The Secretary had, in truth, not yet mingled 
in the dance, but from the beginning of the 
eyening had loitered in the hall, apparently 
watching the sports, and, now and then, com- 
muning with father Pierre, who, though a priest- 
ly, was far from being a silent or grave looker- 
on. The benevolent churchman enjoyed acom- 
manding popularity with the younger portions 
of the society of the province, and took so much 
pleasurein the manifestation of it, that he was 
seldom absent from such of their gatherings as 
the course of his duty would allow him to at- 
tend. For the same reason he was generally to 
be found among the assemblages of his children, 

as he called them, rather than mingling in the 
graver coteries of those of his own period of life. 
On the present occasion he had scarcely quitted 
the dancing apartment during the evening, but 
stood by, a delighted spectator of the mirth that 
sparkled in the faces of the happy groups, and 
heard with glee, almost equal to their own, the 
wild laughter that echoed through the hall. 
“They will presently begin to think Master 
Albert Verheyden intends to set himself up for 





a philosopher,” he said, as the Secretary en-, 
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countered him on the skirts of the dancers, the 
eye of the priest beaming wi:h a good-natured 
playfulness. ‘‘1t is not usual for a squire of 
dames to be so contemplative. My son, have 
you given over the company of damsels to 
consort with an old priest in so gay a scene as 
this?” 

‘* Father, I would dance if there were need; 
but there is not often an empty space upon the 
floor nor lack of those who seek to fill it. It 
pleases me as well to hold discourse with you.” 

* Ah, benedictus! my son, it is not at your 
time of life that you may gain credence for such 
self denial. More than one of the maidens has 
put the question to me to-night, how :his should 
come to pass.” 

‘*Reverend Father, though I will not deny I 
love the dance, yet my nurture long made mea 
stranger to it; and now, since my fortune has 
brought me into the gay world, I scarce may 
conquer the diffidence I feel to exhibit myself 
in such unaccustomed exercise.” 

‘* It is an innocent pleasure, son Albert, anda 
graceful. There is healthful virtue in these 
laughing faces and active limbs. St. Ignatius 
forbid that 1 should commend an unseemly 
sport! but it hath ever been my belief that the 
young men can find no better instructors in the 
gentle perfections of charity and good will than 
in their sport-mates among the maidens,—and so 
I preach in mine office: nor, truly, may the maid. 
ens better learn how to temper their behaviour 
with the grace of pleasing—which hath in ita 
summary of many excellences, Master Albert— 
than in the fellowship of our sons. Now, away 
with thee! There is Blanche Warden, who has 
sent her eye hither a dozen times, since we have 
been speaking, to ask the question why I de- 
tain thee from thy duty. Ah, blessed Therese! 
daughter Blanche does not suspect I am chiding 
thee for that very fault. Go, my son; it were 
shame to see you so little dainty in your com- 
pany to prefer the casscock to the petticoat. 
Go, go!” 

The lively gesture of the priest and his laugh- 
ing face, as he dismissed the Secretary from his 
side, attracted the notice of Blanche, who, as 
Albert Verheyden approached her, saluted him 
with 

‘‘Iam right glad, Master Albert, that father 
Pierre has seen fit to bestow upon you such 
chiding as, with a will, I would have given you 
myself. 1 looked to you to help me through my 
ball to-night, and made sure of it that you would 
lead out some of the maidens to dance; for there 
are many here that have not yet had their turn: 
—<there’s Mistress Hay, the Viewer’s sister,— 
she has sat there all night, unregarded by mot 

tal man. Ah, Master Albert, you are no true 
triend to desert me in my need.” 

‘* Fair Mistress Blanche,” replied the Secre- 
tarv with a downcast look, ‘I stand under your 
displeasure, and acknowledge my undeserving. 
Indeed, my dull brain did not perceive your 
straits. 1 waited for your bidding. You will 
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pardon me that, being trained te obedience on 

our command, I did not new presume to move 
without it. I will away and lead forth the View- 
er’s sister on the instant.” 

“ Nay, stay now: Ihave saved you that errand. 
Captain Dauntrees, upon my petition, has prof- 
fered his hand, and, you may see, they are now 
standing on the floor ready to begin. You shall 
find other duty.” 

“To dance with you, gentle mistress, an’ it 
like you.” 

‘¢ How can it but like me, Master Albert? Ob, 
but I do affect this dancing! And yet, truly, I 


+ much better like it as we have danced many a 


time at the Rose Croft, on a winter’s night, with 
our handful of cronies, and sister Alice to touch 
the spinnet to a gay tune, and you to teach us 
these new over-sea dances. ‘These were pleas- 
ant hours, Master Albert, and worth a world 
of our stately birth-day junketings. Was it 
not so?”? 

“TI love not the crowd,” returned the Secre- 
tary with a lively emotion; “but these fire-side 
pastimes! you may praise them with your most 
prodigal speech, and still fall short of their just 
meed. We had no holiday finery there to make 
proud the eye, nor glozing speech to set up per- 


' fections which we did not own, nor studied be- 


haviour to win opinion by; but what we were we 
seemed, and what we felt we said. There is 
more virtue in these hearth-side communings 
than you shall find in a hemisphere of shows.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, Master Albert, you have seen the gaudy 
world on the other side of the water, and can 
speak of it with assurance. Our little, unfur- 
nished province bath but scant pleasures for 
you: it is a make-believe to praise our homely 
hearths.” 

“ Now, by the blessed virgin Therese! I speak, 
Mistress Blanche, the very breathings of my se- 
cret heart, and tell you, though little I can boast 
of acquaintance with that gaudy world, nothing 
have I seen, dreamed or tasted of worldly plea- 
sure,—nay, nothing have I, in the wildest flight 
of fond imagination, ever fancied of human hap- 
piness, that might exceed the rich delight of 
those household scenes you speak of.” 

** Were they not happy!” exclaimed Blanche, 
kindling into a rapture excited by the fervor of 
the Secretary’s earnest and eloquent manner. 
“We owe so much of it to you, Master Albert. 
Until you came into the province, we sometimes 
had a weary hour at the Rose Croft: now, my 
father finds it weary when you are away. I do 
not,—because I may surely count that it shall 


p never be long until you are here again. — Sancta 


Maria! did we not stand here to dance? and, look 
you, our turn has past all unheeded Truly, 
they will say we were both distraught! We 
will to the foot again and take another turn.” 

It was as the maiden had said. In the en- 
gTossment of their conversation they had been 
passed by in the country-dance. As they now 
went to the foot to bring themse.ves into place, 


» Blanche whispered, ‘*I rejoice the Skipper is 


9* 
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not come to-night: his shrewdness has taught 
him, notwithstanding my father’s good will, that 
there is but little relish for his company at the 
Rose Croft.” 

“You reckon without your host, Mistress 
Blanche,” replied the Seeretary. ‘‘ There is 
the Skipper outside of the window; and not well 
pleased with his own ruminations, if I may judge 
by his folded arms and thoughtful eye.” 

Cocklescraft had been in the porch, looking 
in upon the scene, some moments before he was 
observed; a crowd of domestics having so pre- 
occupied the same station as almost to shield him 
from the notice of those within. Whilst Blanche 
and Albert now danced, he had planted himself 
in the door. His countenance was grave, his 
attitude statue-like, and his eye sharp!y followed 
the motions of the maiden His dress, some- 
what outlandish bat still within the license of 
that period, was of a Spanish fashion, profusely 
decorated with embroidery and set off by jewels 
of exceeding richness. It was too ambitious of 
ornament to be campatible with good taste, and 
manifested that love of finery which is the infal- 
lible index of a tawdry and sensual nature. The 
thoughtfulness «f his countenance denoted an 
abstraction, of which he was obviously not con- 
scious at the moment, for he no sooner caught 
the glance of Blanche than his whole bearing 
underwent a sudden change; his eye sparkled, 
his lip assumed a smile, and he became at once, 
in appearance, the gay and careless reveller. 

** God save the Rose of St. Mary’s, the beau- 
tiful flower of our New World?” he said, as he 
approached the maiden with what she could not 
fail to note as an over-acted oflort to assume the 
cavalier. ‘* Vivala Padrona, tutta bella, tutta 
bona! The damsels of Portugal will teach you 
the meaning of that speech, pretty mistress. St. 
Iago! but you have a gallant company to-night,” 
he added, as he cast his eyes around; in doing 
which he recognised Albert Verheyden witha 
scarcely perceptible nod of the head, and then 
turned his back upon him. ‘* By your leave, 
Mistress Blanche, I would dance with you at 
your first leisure: the next dance, or the next,— 
Lam thine humble servant for as long as you 
will. Shall it not be the next dance, lady?” 

**T will tell you anon: I know not whether I 
may dance agin to-night, Master Cocklescraft,”’ 
replied the maiden coldly. 

‘¢ There spoke the same tongue that refused 
my mantle! Your cruelty, mistress, exceeds 
that beauty which all men so boast of in this 
province. I would that I might bring you to 
look upon me with compassion. Not even a 
dance with the queen of our feast! A poor, 
rough-spoken sailor meets but little grace ina 
lady’s favor, when white-handed lute-players and 
ballad singing pages stand ready at her call. It 
is even as you will! damsels have the privilege 
of denial all the world ever, and I am too much 
of a gallant to trouble you with an unwelcome 
suit—”’ 

‘*1 will dance with you, Master Cocklescraft,”’ 
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said Rlanche anxiously, as she saw the chafed 
spirit of the Skipper working in his face notwith- 
standing his effort to disguise it; whilst, at the 
same time, she feared that his peevish allusion 
to the Secretary might have been overheard; 
**call on me for the next set, and I will dance 
with you.” 

** Now by the light, Ithought your goodness 
would relent! ’*Tis notin your nature to be un- 
kind. Gracias! I am at your feet, Senora—I 
shall be on the watch. Scotch jig, reel, or coun- 
try-dance, they all came pattome. I can dance 
the bransle, cinquepace, or minuet—the corant, 
fandango, or gailliard. You shall find me at home, 
mistress, in every clime. Meantime, I will seek 
our host, the worshipful Collector. I have not 
seen him yet.” 

This unusual familiarity in the address of the 
Skipper, and the importunate and even offen- 
sive freedom of his manner were the result of 
an endeavor to conceal a discontented temper 
under the mask of gaiety. He had brooded over 
the incidents connected with his late visit to the 
Rose Croft, until he had wrought himself into a 
tone of feeling that might engender any extrava- 
gance of »sehaviour. Vhe coldness of the maid- 
en, we have seen, he imputed to causes alto- 
gether independent of her good will or aversion; 
and he was, therefore determined to persevere 
in his aim to win her favor—an enterprise which, 
in his harsh and rude estimate of the proprieties 
of conduct, he did not deem in any respect 
hopeless. He made sure, in his reckoning, of 
the friendship of the Collector, from whom he 
had experienced those manifestations of good 
feeling which a hospitable and kind hearted 
man flings around him almost at random, but 
which Cocklescraft’s self-flattering temper mag- 
nified into indications of special regard. 

The agitation of these topics had thrown him 
intg a perplexed thoughtfulness which alone 
was the cause of his tardy appearance at the 
ball; and now that he had arrived, the same ru- 
mination kept him vibrating, in a moody abstrac- 
tion between total silence at one period, and an 
unnatural exhibition of mirth at the next, giving 
to the latter that gairish flippancy of manner 
which was so annoying to the maiden. 

The cordial and frank civility with which the 
Collector recognised the Skipper among the 
guests, unfortunately contributed to confirm him 
in the opinion of Master Warien’s favor. 

‘* Why, Richard Cocklescraft,’’ said the host, 
‘upon looking up from the cards which had been 
absorbing his attention, and discovering the 
Skipper, ‘‘ art thou here among the grey beards? 
Why should you flock to the old fowl when the 
young are gathered in the hall? There is no 
gout in your toe, [ warrant. Get thee back, 
man—we will have no deserters here! You 
promised to bring a blithe foot for a jig, Mas- 
ter Cocklescraft; art tired of the sport al- 
ready?” 

“In truth, worshipful Master Warden,’ re- 
plied the Skipper, ‘‘I have, but within this half 





hour, arrived at the house; ’tis not long since | 
left my brigantine, where matters on board de. 
tained me.” 

. **Ha, and you have not danced to night? Then 
you owe Blanche a turn of duty. Go quickly 
back, Richard, and foot it with my girl. I have 
praised your leg, man, and said enough to put 
you on your mettle. Back to the hall, Master 
Cocklescraft, and say to Blanche I sent thee for 
a straight-backed comrade to hold her to the 
pledge of a reel.” 

‘© am already bound to that pledge, and the 
time is at hand to make it good. I but stole 
away for an instant to pay my duty here,” re. 
p ied the Skipper; and taking heart from the fa- 
miliar greeting of his host, returned to the danc- 
ing apartment with lighter step and more cheer- 
ful face. 

Blanche took the earliest moment to perform 
her engagement, hoping by this alacrity to ac- 
quit herself of her obligation in a manner least 
calculated to oceasion remark, and soonest to 
disembuarrass herself of her partner’s importu- 
nity. The dance, on her part, was a reluctant 
courtesy, and was accordingiy so manifested in 
her demeanor, in spite of her resolution to the 
contrary. Cocklescraft, however, was too much 
elated to perceive how ill he stood in the maid- 
en’s grace. Scant encouragment will suffice to 
feed the hopes of a lover; still more scant ina 
lover of such a temperament as that of the heady 
seaman. His vanity was quick to interpret fa- 
vorably every word of civility that fell from 
Blanche’s lips; and tlie little that escaped her 
during the dance seemed anew to brighten his 
hopes and inspire the zeal of his pursuit. 

When the engagement was accomplished the 
maiden quickly escaped from her distasteful 
suitor, by retiring from the hall and mingling 
with other comp:nions. 

The guests were now summoned to supper. 
In a wing of the dwelling house the tables were 
loaded with dainty cheer, more to be remarked 
for its capacity to please the palate, than for the 
enticements which modern epicurism has in- 
vented to gratify the eye. An orderly division 
of matrons in damask and brocade, escorted by 
quaint cavaliers in periwigs, moved forward ata 
measured pace to make the first onslaught. 
These were followed by active bevies of youth- 
ful revellers who rushed pell-mell to the scene 
of assault. 

In the housekeeper’s apartment which looked 
into the supper-room, sundry women, intent 
upon supplying the tables, might have been 
seen ministering their office with scarcely less 
clamor than that which echoed from the con- 
sumers of the feast. Here, in a post of usurped 
control over the domestics, busy in rinsing glass- 
es, cleansing platters, adjusting pasties, and de- 
spatching comfits, was the merry landlady of the 
Crow and Archer whose saucy, laughing, and 
not unhandsome face, grew lustrous with the 
delight afforded by her occupation. Full as she 
was of the appropriate business of her station, 
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she still had time to watch the banquet and 
make her comments upon the incidents which 
transpired there. 

‘*Ho, Bridget Coldcale! Bridget, this way 
look you!” she exclaimed, as with napkin in 
hand, and eye glistening with delight, she beck- 
oned to the thin and busy housekeeper. ‘If 
you would live and laugh, pray come this way 
and take a peep at the table. Who should we 
have here, as pert and proud as if she was the 
lady of my Lord, but our gossip, Dolly Cadger? 
Think of it,—the dame herself, in her own true 
flesh and blood among all these gentiefolk. 
Marry! Master Anthony Warden was in straits 
to choose comers when he went to the mercer’s 
shop tofindthem. What a precious figure the 
sea-tortoise makes with her yellow camblet, blue 
sarsnet, and green satin! And that lace pin- 
ner stuck unon her head, with great lappets 
flaunting down like hound’s ears! I cannot but 
laugh my sides into a stich—it is such a dainty 
tire for a mercer’s wife. It all comes, you may 
swear, bran new out of the mercez’s pack—for 
the poor man had never the soul to deny her; 
there shall be a twelve month’s bragging on the 
top of this. Good lack! yonder is Dauntrees, 
like an humble bee, beside the Viewer’s sister! 
The old pot-guzzler is never a man to flinch 
from his trencher. Master Ginger, I know the 
measure of thy stomach of old! I have warmed 
thy insides for thee!” 

“For the blessing of charity and the love of 
good works, Dame Dorothy, some drink!” cried 
Willy, the fiddler, who had just stolen from his 
post and elvowed his way into the housekeeper’s 
room. Some drink, beautiful mistress! my 
throat is as dry as a midsummer chimney; swal- 
lows are building nests in it: my lips are dusty 
from long drought, and my elbow is not able to 
wag for want of oil. Quick, good dame, or I 
shall crisp! Ha, the piper’s benison upon thy 
head! that is smooth and to the purpose,” he 
exclaimed, after tossing off a glass which the 
dame presented him. “Now, worthy hostess, 
a bone to gnaw, for I am fearfully empty and 
like to cave in! speed thee, dame: the dancers 
will be calling beforeI am filled.” 

** So,— Willy, set you down and comfort your 


stomach at your leisure; there will be no haste 


to leave the supper-tuble this half hour,” replied 
the landlady, as she laid a plate before the fid- 
dler, furnished with good store of pasty; “ take 
your time and make a belly full of it, child— 
thou hast earn.d thy provender. I warrant you, 
Willy, you never had a merrier pair of legs to 
‘Hunt the Squirrel,’ than our old Captain gave 
thee to-night.” 


‘“‘Haw, haw!” shouted Willy; ‘“ Captain 


Dauntrees is a king of Captains, dame. Troth, 
he hath put a new spring in Master Warden’s 
old floor. I would have given a piece of eight 
out of my own pocket, Mistress Dorothy—that is 
if I had so much—to have seen thee on the plank 
no-night footing it to ‘Hunt the Squirrel’ with 
the Captain, or to ‘ Moll Pately,’ or some such 
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other merry frisk as I eould have made for you: 
it would have been as good as a month’s school- 
ing to some of our gentlefolks.” 

“Me on the floor, indeed!” ejaculated the 
dame, with an affected laugh. ‘* Faith, I might 
be there as well as some that crow under a hood, 
and the ball suffer no shame neither. But Mas- 
ter Warden doth not drop his favor so low as a 
vintner’s wife; he must needs stop short with 
the mercer. Willy, didst think before, that the 
publican was of less worship than the pedler? 
Hath Dame Cadger better reason to hold up 
her head than Dame Weasel? Speak the truth, 
man, honestly.” 

“Master Perry Cadger hath done with ped- 
dling more than a year past,” replied Willy; 
‘*he is now a ’stablished mercer, with freehold 
in the town and trade in the common: and they 
do say, Mistress Dorothy, that he makes money 
over-hand; marry, he will be worsh:pful anon; 
money makes worship, dame, all the world 
over.” 

© May be it doth; but I would fain know, hath 
not Garret Weasel as goodly a freehold in the 
town, as old atrade in the common, and as full 
a pouch a Perry Cadger? better, older, and ful- 
ler, on my word! Now, where is that same mor- 
tal, my husband?” inquired the dame, looking 
around her; ‘‘as I live by food, there he is at 
the chimney-check, fast asleep in the midst of 
all this uproar! The noddipeake is of too duil 
a spirit for such a place as this. Wake him up, 
Willy! Garret, man!” she screamed, in a tone 
which instantly brought him to his feet; ‘if 
thou’rt weary, put Bogle in the cart and get thee 
home to bed; Matty will bring the cart back and 
wait for me.” 

**I sleepy!” returned the husband, in a husky 
voice, and with a bewildered drowsy eye which 
he endeavored to light up witha laugh; “ good 
woman, if you wait here uotill grow sleepy, you 
will be a weary loiterer,—that’s all I have to say. 
Sleepy, dame! Ifa man but wink his eye in the 
light, you would swear to asnore. Adsheart- 
likens! I have been in many a rouse, wife, as 
you well know; day-dawn is my twelve of the 
clock; chanticleer hath crowed himself hoarse 
many a time before he could get me to bed. I'll 
see the out.” 

‘¢ Oh, chops, chops! here’s an honest night’s 
work for you!”’ drawled out Wise Watkin, who 
had, ever since dark, occupied a station ata 
window asa spector of the dancing, and now 
had prying\y thrust his head into the housekeep- 
er’s apartment; “here be eatables and drink- 
ables, wet and dry, to set any stomach a laugh- 
ing! Why how now, Willy!” he ejaculated, 
with a chuckle, as he discovered the fiddler re- 
galing himself in the room, and advaned toward 
him with the skulking step of a dog that is doubt- 
ful of his reception; ** you know where the fat 
and the sweet are, I warrant you. Oh, Master 
Willy, you are a wise fiddler! their worships do 
well to make much of you. Have you nevera 
crust for Watkin?” 
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* Out, you dotterel!”? shouted Mistress Cold- 
cale, ina key that thrilled through the frame of 
the simpleton, and turned him precipitately to- 


ward the door. “ Hav’nt we idlers enough in 
our way without you? Here, take this and be- 
gone among thy cronies,” she continued, as re- 
lenting she gave the witless intruder a plate of 
provisions. And as for you. Willy, the young 
folks are gathering again in the hall, there will 
be a message for you presently.” 

‘*] stay for no message,” replied the crowder, 
as he rose and shook the crumbs from him, and, 
with jaws still occupied, withdrew from the 
apartment, followed by the admiring Watkin. 

Upon the lawn in front of the house, Albert 
Verheyden had erected a bower, which shelter- 
edarustic altar dedicated to St. Therese, over 
which the name of Blanche had been wrought 
in large letters, formed by a number of suspend- 
ed lamps, which threw a softened light for a con- 
siderable space around. Hither, after supper, 
Mr. Warden, with a small party of his guests, 
had strolled, in the interval before the sports of 
the evening were resumed. Cocklescraft had 
watched the opportunity, and now, somewhat 
elated with wine as well as buoyed up with hope, 
had tracked the Collector’s footsteps until he 
found him separated some little space from his 
company. ; 

‘© Well met, Master Warden!” was the Skip- 
per’s accost, so familiarly whispered in the ear 
of his host as to produce a slight movement of 
surprise. ‘ Well met, Caballero! I have a word 
for thy private ear; this way, if you please. It 
is somewhat cool, so I will to my purpose, 
roundly, in seaman’s fashion.” 

‘Speak what thou wilt, but quickly, Master 
Cocklescraft, and in plain phrase: I s!all like it 
the better.” 

*‘ Master Warden, then, without mincing the 
matter, I would have your leave to woo our 
beautiful maiden, your daughter.” 

‘© Who,—what,—how?” interrupted the Col- 
lector, in a voice that spoke his astonishment. 

“Your daughter, Mistress Blanche; ay, and 
have your good word to the suit: I love her like 
a true son of the sea—heartily, and in that sort 
would woo her.” 

**What is it you ask?” again spoke the host 
with increased surprise. 

‘“‘] have gear enough, Master Warden; no 
man may. turn his heel on me for lack of gold.” 

‘* How now, sirrah!” interrupted the Collec- 
tor, as in this brief space the storm had gathered 
to the bursting point: ‘* You would woo my 
daughter’—woo her’—my Blanche? Richard 
Cocklescraft, hast lost thy wits—turned fool, 
idiot; or is thy brain fevered with drink? You 
make suitto my daughter? You win and wear 
a damsel of her nuture! Hear me. Thy craft 
is a good craft—I do not deny it; an honest call- 
ing, when lawfully followed! a brave calling! 
but thou sail’st on a false reckoning when thou 
hopest to find favor with my girl Blanche. Thy 
rough sea-jacket and thy sharking license on the 





salt sea mates not with daughter of mine:—the 
rose leaf and the sea-nettle! You venture too 
largely on your welcome, sirrah!”’ he said, as his 
anger began to show itself in his quickened 
speech, above his effort to restrain it. ‘* Master 
Skipper, there is insolence in this. Hark you, 
sir! if you would not have me disown your ac- 
quaintance and forbid you my house, you will 
never speak again of my daughter.” 

With this brief rebuke of the Skipper’s aspi- 
rations the host retreated hastily, and much out 
of humor, into the house, leaving his guest in a 
state of bewilderment at the sudden and unex- 
pected issue of the interview. For a moment 
the seaman stood fixed on the spot, his lips com- 
pressed, his hands clenched, and his eye directed 
to the retiring figure of the Collector. at length, 
beginning to find breath and motion, he mutter- 
ed, ‘So, it has come to this! he has been play- 
ing the hyprocrite! It was but a holiday wel- 
come, after all! I shall note it for future remem- 
brance. A sea-nettle! By Saint Anthony he 
shall find me one! And that sharking license 
he spoke of: he shall taste its favor. This girl 
hath been trained in her dislike. Oh, itis his 
sport to see me foiled! {fam brought here ex- 
press to the ball by his persuasion,—nay, com- 
mand; Iam caressed with courtesies, and even 
challenged to romps with the maiden by his own 
lips. Who so free in his admission here as I?— 
Richard Cocklescraft, forsooth! One would 
have thought we had been fellow thieves in our 
time; there was such cronying in his phrase: and 
then, at last, when frankly I tell him my pur- 
pose, I am to be huffed and hectored of the 
ground with bullying speeches! He must bounce 
me as if I were a cowardly boy. Ob, wind and 
wave and broad-sea sky! it was not in your nurs- 
ing I learned the patience to bear this wrong. 
Thou’rt not too old yet, Anthony Warden, to be 
taught the hazard of rousing a Bloody Brother! 
And as for thee, gay maiden, dream on of thy 
bookish ballad-singing, Master Albert! I havea 
reckoning to settle with him. It will be a dainty 
exploit to send him, feet foremust, into the 
Chapel for a blessing. Luckily, Sir Secretary, 
you owe me the worth of an unsatisfied grudge! 
Softly—Master Verheyden himself! we meet at 
a fortunate hour.” 

The soliloquy of the Skipper was interrupted 
bythe approach of the Secretary, who entered 
alone into the bower and paused a moment be- 
fore the little altar. A light tap on the shoul- 
der made Albert aware of the presence of Cock- 
lescraft, and turning round to confront the per- 
son who gave it, he was immediately greeted 
with the accost, “I have a word for your ear, 
sir;—if you bea man you will follow me out of 
this broad light. What I have to say is bet- 
ter told where no one may observe us; follow 
me, sir.” 

**You are somewhat too peremptory,” re- 
plied the Secretary, as he stepped after the 
Skipper toward the cliff: ‘*1 follow, though I 
think more courtesy would befit your station. I 
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have once before marked and reproved your 
rudeness.” 

“IT heve no courtesies to waste on thee,”’ said 
Cocklesraft, sharply; “my business is with thy 
manhood. You have the maiden to thank that 
I did not bring you to instant account for that in- 
solent reproof you speak of. I come to deal 
with youupon itnow. Art thoua man? Dar’st 
thou meet me to-morrow, at noon, at Cornwa- 
ley’s Cross?” . 

‘*I dare meet you and any or all who have 
right to claim it of me,” replied Albert, prompt- 
ly, fin the way: f honorable quarrel, if such be 
the meaning of your challenge. And although 
1 am ignorant of your degree, and may question 
your right to defy me to equal contest, yet honor- 
ed as you have been under this roof, 1 shall rest 
content with that as sufficient pledge of your 
claim to my attention. You shall find me, sir, 
punctual to your summons.” 

“1 scorn the shallow claim,” returned the 
Skipper, ‘*to such honor as they who inhabit 
here may confer. The master of the Oiive 
Brance need not vail his top toa clerkish spinner 
of syllables, even though the minion’s writing- 
stool be found in my Lord’s own ante-chamber. 
1 shall see you to-morrow at noon, at the Cross.”’ 

‘*To-morrow at noon,’’ replied the Secre- 
tary, **you shall not complain of my absence, 
Sir.” 

“It is well! So good night, Master Secre- 
tary!”? rejoined the Skipper, scornfully, as he 
bowed to his antagonist and set forth to seek his 
boat which lay in waiting beneath the bank. 

The Secretary turned toward the dwelling, 
somewhat disturbed by the novel situation into 
which he had been so unexpectedly thrown, but 
resolved to conceal the disquiet of his mind and 
preserve the same outward composure which had 
inarked his deportment during the previous por- 
tion of the evening. 

‘* Who lurks there?” he demanded ina stern 
voice, as he perceived the figure of a man steal- 


ing off from his path immediately in the vicinity |. 


of the spot where the interview with Cockle- 
scraft had terminated, ** Who is it?” he added, 
checking himself and speaking in a gentler tone, 
“that plays hide and seek here on the lawn?” 

** Nobody,” returned a voice from the shelter 
of the shrubbery, ‘*‘ nobody but me, honorable 
Master Verheyden: me, Watkin,” continued the 
half-witted lad, as he came visbly into the pre- 
sence of the Secretary. ‘* Hav’nt we hada fa- 
mous junketing? Oh, what Ihave eaten and 
drunk this blessed night! and what dancing, 
Master Verheyden! was there ever such fid- 
dling? Willy is a treasure to the quality, | war 
rant you. Where have you such another?” 

“You should be looking on at the dancing,” 
said Albert, anxious to ascertain from the lad if 
he had heard any thing of what had just pass- 
ed between himself and Cocklescraft. ‘* How 
comes it, Watkin, that you are away from your 
post?” 

“Oh, bless you, Master Verheyden, I have 





more on my hands than you would guess in a 
week’s striving. Now, what should Mistress 
Coldcale say to me when I had gobbled up my 
supper, but, Watkin, take this trencher and this 
pot down to the bank side, and there feed the 
seamen of Master Cocklescraft’s boat, which yeu 
shall find at the landing below the gorden. And 
so, truly, there I found the hungry tarpaulins: 
and they did eat, Master Albert, like fishes, and 
drink like wolves. It is Mistress Blanche’s birth- 
day, says I,so we will have no hungry bellies 
here, comrades. snd they laughed, and I came 
up the bank as I went, running almost out of 
breath to see fiddler Willy strike up again. And 
that’s the way I fell pop upon you Master Secre- 
tary.” 

“It was a lucky speed, Watkin; now get thee 
gone!” said Albert, as he slowly bent his steps to- 
ward the hall and mingled again inthe bustle of 
the scene. 

As midnight drew near the elder guests had all 
retired; and at last even the most buoyant be- 
gan to yield tothat weariness of limb, by which 
nature has set her limit to the endurance of so- 
cial pleasure, vu less peremtorily to those in the 
prime of youth than to such as wane in their days 
of decline. 


a 


THE ARK AND DOVE. 
BY MRS. L. H, SIGOURNEY. 


“Tell me a story, please,” my little girl 
Lisp’d from her cradle. So I beat me down, 
And told her how it rain'’d, and rain’d, 
Till all the flowers were cover'd, and the trees 
Hid their tall heads, and where the houses stood, 
And people dwelt, a fearful deluge roll’d; 
Because the world was wicked, and refus’d 
To heed the word of Ged. 


But one good man, 
Who long had warn'd the wicked to repent, 
Obey, and live, taught by the voice of Heaven, 
Had built an ark and thither, with his wife 
And children, turn’d for safety. Two and two, 
Of birds and beasts, and creeping things, he took, 
With food for all ; and when the tempest roar’d, 
And the great fountains of the sky pour’d out 
A ceaseless flood, till all beside were drown’d, 
They in their quiet vessel dwelt secure. 
And so the mighty waters bare them up, 
And o’er the bosom of the deep they sail’d 
For many days. But then a gentle dove 
*Scap’d from the casement of the ark, and spread 
Her lonely pinion o’er the boundless wave. 
All, all was desolation. Chirping nest, 
Nor face of a man, nor living thing she saw, 
For all the people of the earth were drown’d, 
Because of disobedience. 
Nought she spied, 
Save wide, deep waters, and dark, frowning skies, 
Nor found her weary foot a place of rest, 
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So, with a leaf of olive in her mouth, 

Sole fruit of her drear voyage, whieh, perchance, 
Upon some wrecking billow floated by, 

With drooping wing the peaceful ark she seught. 
The righteous man that wandering dove receiv’d, 
And to her mate restor’d, whe, with sad moan, 
Had wondered at his absence. 


Then I looked 

Upon the child, to see if her young thought 
Wearied with following mine. But her blue eye 
Wasa glad listener, and the eager breath 
Of pleas’d attention curl’d her parted lip. 
And so I told her how the waters dried, 
And the green branches wav’d, and the sweet buds 
Came up, in loveliness, and that meek dove 
Went forth to build her nest, and thousand birds 
Awoke their song of praise, while the tir’d ark 
Upon the breezy breast of Arrarat 
Repos’d, and Noah, with glad spirit, rear’d 
An altar to his God. 

Since, many a time, 
When to her rest, ere evening’s earliest star, 
That little one is laid, with earnest tone, 
And pure cheek press’d to mine, she fondly asks, 
“The ark and dove.” 


Mothers can tell how oft, 
In the heart’s eloquence, the prayer goes up 
From a seal’d lip, and tenderly hath blent, 
With the warm touching of the sacred tale, 
A voiceless wish, that when that timid soul, 
Now in the rosy mesh of infancy, 
Fast bound, shall bare the billows of the world, 
Like that exploring dove, and find no rest, 
A piere’d, a pitying, a redeeming hand 
May gently guide it to. the ark of peace. 


———— 


THE SOLDIER'S RETURN, 


It would appear that nothing but the heavy 
progress of time—nothing but the selfish torpor 
of middle age —enables us to calculate the mighty 
ebb and flow of our spring-ttle of life, or analyse 
the clouds and sunshine of “the April climate 
of our years.” How little do the young appre- 
ciate the value of their youth !—that brief sea- 
son of vivid impressions wher mind and heart, 
and body are alike healthy,—alike untouched 
by the corruptions of mortal nature;—when the 
eye sees with its own sighi,—the bosom swells 
with its own emotions ;—when the love of God, 
and of his creatures is warm and bright within 
us,—when the scorn of the scorner has not 


- reached our ears, nor the iron of adversity en- 


tered into our soul. Rumors of wrong, and evil, 
and suffering assail us; but we reject a lesson 
that finds no echo in our experience. Nay, so 
unreal is the picture of human affliction, that 
we look forth and hail those shadows imparted 
to the imaginary landscape of life by the homi- 
lies of the old, and the still more frigid lessons 
of written wisdom, as only intended to set forth 
with brighter lustre the glittering points of joy 
and prosperity sparkling at intervals upon its 


surface. “ Despair’ seems a mere figure of 
speech ; “ anguish” a poetical expression ; and 
‘* wo” the favorite rhyme of a plaintive stanza, 
Ah! bitter experience !—gnawing, clinging, 
cleaving curse of mortal sorrow !—wherefore 
must thou come with thy realities of the grave 
and the worm, the pang of absence, the sting of 
disappointment, to prove that the sun can shine 
in vain, and the spring breathe forth its heavenly 
breath oniy to deepen the winter withering with- 
in our heart of hearts! 

Caroline Wyndham at seventeen was the hap- 
piest creature in the world; the buoyant spirits 
that brightened the lustre of her beauty were the 
result of health, prosperity, and good humor. 
Her father had died so early in her own life that 
the deprivation was unfelt; and her mother (her- 
self a creature of impulse) was consoled for the 
loss by the endearments of this only daughter, a 

irl of singular loveliness and promise. Caro- 
ine had, therefore as fair a chance of being 
spoiled, as too much tenderness and tending 
usually afford to a human “ angel” with blue 
eyes, glistening ringlets, the foot of a fairy, and 
the voice of a siren. : 

The only child of a widow im easy circum- 
stances is predestined, indeed, to darlinghood. 
The same passionate tenderness that clings to its 
infancy for consolation, watches over the gradual 
unfolding of the bud, the luxuriant bloom of the 
perfect flower, as if no other blossom grew amid 
the gardens of earth; and if ever an all-en- 
grossing partiality were excusable, it was in the 
instance of Caroline, who was.as variously and 
lavishly endowed as the princess of a fairy tale. 
Even the one thing wanting (a deficiency calcu- 
lated to waken all a mother’s anxieties) passed 
unregarded amid the multitude of her good gifts: 
she was portionless. Mrs. Wyndham was aware 
that a rapacious heir-male was looking eagerly 
to her jointure, derived from an estate rigidly 
entailed, which she had brought forth no son to 
inherit; and that a paltry pittance of two thou- 
sand pounds, the savings of her frugality, was all 
the dowry of poss Caroline. But what signified 
this want of fortune toa girl so fascinating, so 
admired, so courted ?—whose smile was * an 
India in itself,’—whose price ‘“‘ above rubies.” 

It is true that more than one manly cheek was 
already seen to flush, and more than one manly 
voice heard to tremble on the approach of her 
light footsteps ; and Mrs. Wyndham, self-secure 
of a rich and illustrious son-in-law whenever it 
might suit her to relax the tenacity of her ma- 
ternal embraces, and part with a companion s0 
beloved, abstained from the lessons of worldly 
wisdom bestowed by modern mothers upon their 
children. She was rather anxious to delay than 
hasten Caroline’s chvice, in order that she might 
keep her yet 2 few years longer wholly her own; 
—steal by night like a miser, and gloat upon her 
treasure when all other eyes were sleeping; 
watch every passing cloud upon her counte- 
nance, to secure her from the trivial vexations 
of life ;—guard her, pray for her, idolise, adore, 
caress,—luxuriate, in short, in all the raptures 
of a mother’s fondness. At best, itis a grievous 
trial to relinquish to another’s guardianship the 
sole object of our tenderness. 

Caroline’s heart, mean while, was of too pure 
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and delicate a texture to be easily excited. She 
had already frowned upon the suit of one titled 
admirer ; and was readily induced to accede to 
her mother’s opinion that Sir William Wildair 
was a mere fox-hunter, and Lord Martingale a 
man of unsettled principles. But, alas! when 
Arthur Burlinton arrived with his regiment at 
Dover, where the Wyndhams were — the 
bathing season, and, having contrived to be pre- 
sented .0 theiracquaintance, professed a sudden 
faith in the infallibility of the mother, and bent 
a knee of adoration to herself, Caroline began 
to conceive the possibility of a second object of 
attachment. She was still submissive, still duti- 
ful, stil! tender to her mother ; but, in spite of 
remonstrance and prohibition, made no secret 
of her growing predilection for the handsome 
young devotee. WAS 

At first, indeed, the prohibition was moderate- 
ly expressed. It appeared impossible to the 
doting parent that her Caroline could cherish a 
wrong thought or blameable inclination; and 
the acquaintance was suffered to proceed from 
liking to love, from love to infatuation, ere she 
uttered a decisive negative. Conviction, loud 
words, angry admonitions, and hard menaces 
came together ;—but they came too late. 

“Arthur Burlinton has not a shilling,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Wyndham. re 

“ He has a liberal mind,” rejoined Caroline. 

“ Arthur Burlinton has not a grain of interest 
to push him forward in his profession,” said the 
mother. 

“He has talent and energy,” observed the 
daughter. 

“ Arthur Burlinton is a man of low connex- 
ions !” 

“ He has the feelings and sentiments of a man 
of honor.” 

And the spirited girl blushed while, for the 
first time, she ventured to oppose a mother’s au- 
thority. : 

Mrs. Wyndham now attempted a different 
mode of persuasion. 

‘“* My child,” said she, “ you have been ten- 
derly and delicately reared. Think what it would 
be to me leave you exposed to the privations of 
lersep? & to the uncertain destinies of a soldier’s 
wife !”” 

But Caroline’s heart was bright with the sun- 
shine of youth; and though, at her mother’s bid- 
ding, she looked forth into futurity, she could 
regard no privation as afflicting connected with 
the fortunes of the beloved Arthur. Penury was 
amere word to a creature reared in the lap of 
luxury; economy a pleasing branch of minor 
morals ; and as to the perils of a military career, 
her notion of warring armies was purely histori- 
cal;—the dragoons of that epoch seemed made 
to grace the splendid payeantry of reviews and 
parades. 

In short, her heart beat so quick whenever 
Arthur Burlinton’s name was mentioned, that 
she had but little philosophy at her disposal for 
the consideration of their mutual prospects. She 
wept, indeed, while listening to her mother’s ap- 
peal; and Mrs. Wyndham argued wonders from 
her tears, without suspecting that they flowed 
from the consciousness of having already en- 
tangled herself in a solemn betrothment with the 





object of her mother’s repugnance. Dreading 
a still more express and sacred prohibition, she 
even consented to fulfil the engagement by a se- 
cret marriage ; Arthur having assured her that 
the mother who had dealt toward her with sueh 
undeviating indulgence, could not and would not 
withhold her benediction from a vow already 
solemnised. 

And so far he was right in his calculations 
Mrs. Wyndham did consent to bless the penitent 
bride ; she did extend her hand in pledge of peace 
to her unwelcome son-in-law; she did even 
hasten to slay the fatted calf, and make merry 
in honor of these ill-omened nuptials. But there 
was a touch of bitterness in her voice, and a 
gnnce of anguish in her eyes throughout all 
these rejoicings ;—it was plain that she was only 
labering to spare the feelings of her rebellious 
gir... ithin a few weeks she sickened, died, 
was buried, without any ailment beyond the se- 
cret pang, betraying— 


How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. 


Perhaps of the three, Arthur Burlinton was 
most to be pitied. He knew himself to be the 
active cause of Caroline’s disobedience, the pas- 
sive cause of Mrs. Wyndham’s untimely end; 
and whenever he sat watching the tears that 
stole down the cheeks of his wife, seemed to note 
anew that mournful wave of the dying mother’s 
head, which was ever present in the daughter's 
memory. His means were too small to afford to 
the delicate Caroline those luxuries or rather 
necessaries of her station, which the loss of her 
cheerful home now rendered doubly necessary ; 
and, worse than all, his own parents were still 
living, and far more bitterly incensed by his im- 
provident marriage than the mild and affec- 
tionate woman whom it had hurried into the 
grave. The letter in which they acknowledged 
the avowal of his rashness was, in fact, of too 
harsh and sordid a nature to be shown to his wife. 

She was aware that her Arthur’s father was a 
man of mean extraction, engaged in commercial 
life in a manufacturing town; that he had placed 
his handsome son in a hussar regiment in the 
hope that he would achieve greatness, and have 
greatness thrust upon him, both professionally 
and matrimonially; but she did not know that 
en mes | Artbur’s alliance with a portionless 
girl instead of the heiress anticipated by his cu- 
pidity, he had rendered a curse for a blessing, 
and forbidden the young couple his house. 

For some time Captain Burlinton managed to 
poe his wife that the peremptory nature of 

is military duties alone prevented him from im- 
troducing her to his family; and she, who was 
so accustomed to the endearments of family af- 
fection, vainly sighed after those unknown pa- 
rents who, she trusted, would some day or other 
deign to replace her own lamented mother. But 
she was not yet fully sensible of the importance 
of that bereavement. It is in the day of our hu- 
miliation, rather than in the triumph of our 
pride, we turn our hearts to God; it is in our 
season of sorrow, rather than in the fulness of 
prosperity, we miss the tender hand that shelter- 
ed our infancy from harm, and wiped away the 
transient tears of youth. 
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When herself on the eve of becoming a mo- 
ther, when “ fear came upon her soul,” she re- 
collected the possibility that the little being about 
to see the light might see it motherless; and 
wept anew for that kind parent who would have 
loved and sheltered her babe for her sake. 
Then, for the first time, a terrible sentence 
seemed whispered in her ears,—‘“ That tender 
mother is in her grave ;—and thou, even thou, 
didst lay her there!” 

Fortunately, her evil auguries were prema- 
ture; she survived to press a living child in her 
living arms. But even the joy of that most joy- 
ous hour was damped by the same morbid self- 
upbraiding. While she listened in ecstacy to 
the feeble wail of her infant, and felt her heart 
grow big with rapture beyond the relief of tears, 

yond the expression of words,—the thought 

lanced into her miad that—‘ Even 30 thy mo- 
er rejoiced in thy birth; thy mother, whom 
thou didst hasten to the grave!” 

It was in vain that Arthur attempted to com- 
bat this afflicting notion. Whatever evil await- 
ed her, Caroline’s first impulse was to recognise 
the blow as a chastisement for her disebedience; 
and from the period—and it came but too soon 
—when poverty made itself apparent in their 
little household, she seemed to feel every priva- 
tion, and every humiliation as a sacrifice due to 
the memory of the departed. She struggled, in- 
deed, against such evils as operated against the 
comforts of Arthur and his child as well as against 
her own; labored diligently, and laid aside all 
the prongs 6 repugnances of her gentle breeding. 
She felt that no task could be degrading to the 
hand of the mother or the wife eave to limit 
her hours of rest, to habituate herself to activity; 
and, but for that one corroding reminiscence of 
filial rebellion, would have been happier than in 
the days of her more brilliant fortunes. 

Arthur was a manof simple tastes, of high ho- 
nor, of intellectual pursuits, of equable temper; 
and, above all, of the most generous and ample 
devotion to herself; and with such a companion, 
how could his wife be otherwise than happy, and 
proud of her destiny? 

A second year brought a second child, to di- 
minish their stock of comforts and amplify their 
sense of happiness. But although Caroline was 
patient and cheerful throughout all her domestic 
vexations, her husband had no longer fortitude 
to mark the wasting of her beautiful form, the 
sharpening of her lovely features. He saw that 
she was overtasked, feeble, and sinking under 
the excess of her exertions ; and hastily penning 
a letter to his father, described in vivid colors 
the weakness and sufferings of his wife, and 
asked but for as much pecuniary aid as would 
afford her an additional servant. 

He was refused ! “ A woman who could break 
the heart of her mother to gratify her own selfish 
predilections, deserves to reap the punishment 
of her disobedience,” wrote Mr. Burlinton to his 
son. 

“ And he is right!” ejaculated Caroline, who 

was not only present at the arrival of the letter, 
but as usual too near her husband’s heart to be 
kept in ignorance of its contents. ‘ My mother 
forewarned me against the miseries of poverty 


denuneiation incurred by my ingratitude.—He 
is right.” 
In one point, however, poor Mrs. Wyndham’s 
prophecies proved utterly erroneous. She had 
foretold that amid the humiliations of poverty, 
domestic disunion would be engendered; that 
Arthur, deprived of the diversions and enjoy- 
ments of his bachelor life, would become discon- 
tented and fractious ; that love would be imbit- 
tered into hatred by the potent drug of disap- 
pointment. But of this, at present, no symptom 
pe a ; and it was perhaps the deep humility 
of poor Caroline, the touching and gentle peni- 
tence with which she kept holy the memory of 
her mother, and amid all her trials preserved 
the reminiscence of her filial rebellion as the 
darkest and worst, that rendered him doubly 
apprehensive of inflicting a single thorn upon a 
heart already deeply lacerated. His tenderness, 
so far from abating, increased with every com- 
fert he was compelled to renounce for her sake; 
and a stranger might have detected each addi- 
tional mortifieation by the augmented vigilance 
of his attention to her wishes. 
“* We must be cheerful, love!’ Caroline would 
exclaim, suddenly rousing herself froma reverie 
of deep despondency in which the brilliant pic- 
ture of her prosperous youth had arisen like a 
hantom from a tomb : “ we must not wither the 
earts of our girls by the premature spectacle 
of affliction. The eye of a child should gaze 
upon nothing but gladness ; its ear should drink 
in none but ge sounds ; its little heart should 
not be chilled under the shadow of sorrow. 
Arthur, do you remem ber how gay I was when 
you first knew me ?—do you remember how im- 
possible I found it to believe in the reality of 
misery ?>—My mother (my poor mother, whom [ 
destroyed) suffered no trouble to approach me. 
She chose that my youth should be bright as the 
summer sunshine; that my heart should cherish 
her image connected only with remembrances 
of tenderness and enjoyment. Let it be so with 
our children, Arthur. Let us shut up our mise- 
ries withia our own bosoms; let them not al- 
ready suspect the existence of grief and pain. 
Smile, dear Arthur, smile :—in spite of all our 
trials, we have riches and joys, and compensa- 
tions beyond the common lot of men ;—strony 
mutual affection, unswerving mutual confidence, 
and fervent trust in the mercies of Heaven. 8») 
long, dearest, as I can hold your hand in mine, 
—so long as I see those approving eyes bent 
upon all my doings,—so long as I can lay dowa 
my head to rest and hear your breathing in the 
dead of night, mingled with the murmurs of my 
children—I dare not commend my destiny tothe 
interposition of Providence. 1 have still bless- 
ings to be thankful for, of which ! must not peril 
the loss by seeming thanklessness. Let us be 
cheerful, Arthur; let us smile and be cheerful!” 
But a period now approached in which to 
smile or be cheerful was beyond the efforts of 2 
father and a husband. War was declared! - 
and just as habits of strict economy enabled 
them to limit their wants within their narrow il 
come, and provide for the necessities of four 
living beings eut of a pittance that had barely 
sufficed the luxuries of one, the prospect of 
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titute, darkened for the first time the hopes of 
professional advancement. The big, round drops 
rose on the forehead of the father of the little 
family, when he contemplated those perils which 
could only abbreviate for himself the bitterness 
of a blighted career, but which might render 
his wife a widow—his children fatherless. His 
two girls were now old enough to comprehend 
and report the rumors of the barracks; and it 
was not many days after intelligence arrived 
that the regiment was among the first destined 
to foreign service, that little Caroline echoed the 
dreadful tidings in her mother’s sick room. 

Mrs. Burlinton had been for some weeks an 
invalid, and this blow was too much for her en- 
feebled frame. Delirium was added to indispo- 
sition; and the gallant soldier, who felt the im- 
possibility of turning a deaf ear to the summons 
of honor, even though it claimed him from the 
bed-side of a dying wife, had the misery of im- 
printing his parting kiss on lips unconscious of 
his departure; on lips which, amid all their 
feverish debility, refrained not from incoherent- 
ly repeating, “‘ Even as she threatened, so let it 
be !—The curse is upon me.—No parental bless- 
ing hallowed our union. She said it would de- 
stroy her, if I wedded with a soldier.—I mur- 
dered my mother ;—and now I must die broken- 
hearted, and atone the crime.” . | 

She did net, however, die;—no, not even when, 
on the gradual restoration of her reason, she 
tound she could no longer clasp that hand in 
hers,—no longer sun herself in that approving 
smile,—no longer, in the stillness and the dark- 
ness of night, listen for the light breathing of the 
bosom she loved, and feel that a strong arm of 
defence still secured her against all earthly 
enemies.—Now all was silent—all blank—all 
chill—all hopeless. She had nothing left but two 
helpless children weeping’ for their father, and 
the bitter memory of her own filial ingratitude. 

“| must struggle against. this overpowering 
weakness,” faltered.poor Caroline, when she re- 
membered how ill she had been,—how friendles 
and destitute she was. And she rose:from her 
sick bed, and wrestled with her despair ; and by 
dint of fixing her eyes resolutely and trustfully 
upon a single bright speck far in the gloomy dis- 
tance—upon -the blessed moment of Arthur’s 
returp to her arms after the long desolate period 
of absence,—she managed to keep the life-blood 
warm within a heart which sorrow had well nigh 
transfixed to marble. 

Children are sorry comforters in the house of 
mourning. They ask for the dead—they ask for 
the absent; they recall the past, and conjure up 
endless associations which wound as with an 
unseen weapon. Caroline could no longer en- 
dure even the mention of her husband’s name; 
and yet there was no hour of the day in which 
these unintentional tormentors did not hazard 
some conjecture respecting ‘* poor papa,” or an 
inquiry into the nature and dangers of military 
duty. ** Mother, mother !” the helpless mourner 
would murmur amid the prayers, “ very heavily 
doI atone for my disobedience to thy will ;— 
very bitterly do I experience the ‘ anxieties of a 
soldier’s wife.’ Intercede for me, mother, that 
tant be released from this one overwhelming 

rial,” 
7 





Ill indeed can we appreciate the ordering of 
our own destinies! A time was approaching 
when she would look back upon that period of 
suspense as one oi comparative happiness; when 
the bitterest struggle of her terrors would seem 
preferable to the dull, dead, sullen torpor of her 
despair. Despatches came which set every heart 
in motion throughout the kingdom; many with 
the convulsive throb of affection—few with a 
tremor of emotion equal to hers. The blow was 
decisive ;—the worst was over at onue. Cap- 
tain Burlinton was reported among the slain. 
Her mother’s manes were fully appeased—she 
had nothing more to suffer. Arthur was gone, 
—KILLED,—dead! Oh! could he indeed be 
dead—that bright, that buoyant—animated,— 
noble soldier’? Yes, many an officious voice al- 
ready hailed: her as a “‘ widow ;’”’ she, who had so 
rejoiced, so gloried,so triumphed in the name of 
wife !—Poor—poor Caroline! 


The rich have hosts of comforters. Watchful 
eyes surround the silken canopy, and sympa- 
thising hearts wait on the affliction of the pros- 
perous. Burlinton’s widow and orphans wept 
unheeded. A surly landlord alone intruded upon 
their wretchedness; and in the depth of her de- 
spair, the mourner found that it was by her own 
exertions her children must be arrayed in the 
outward tokens of sorrow. There was an offi- 
cious murmur buzzing in her ears of ‘‘ respect 
to the memory of the dead; and she recollected 
that the world demanded vain formalities of at- 
tre in evidence of that hallowed feeling. 


* Behold now, and see !—was there ever sor- 
row like unto her sorrow?”’—Her own,—her 
only !—he for whom she had sacrified her earthly 
prosperity, her self-respect, her first and para- 
mount duty of filial obedience—gone—gone for 
ever! dead—in the crush of battle, without one 
tender word from those he loved, without the 
consolations of religion—the hallowing blessing 
of his parents. His very grave was amid those 
of undistinguished multitudes,—unconsecrated 
by priestly prayer—by the still more holy tear of 

indred affection! ‘* Surely, I have now ex- 
piated all,” said she, meekly folding her hands 
upon her bosom. She was too wo-struck for 
tears, too friendless to look for human consola- 
tion. 


Yet Caroline dreamed not of death asa refuge 
from her miseries. She knew that she had no 
right to long for the quietude of the tomb; that 
her children called upon her, withan unsileace- 
able voice, to arise and gird on her strength, and 
fight for them in the harsh warfare of the world; 
and, moreover, she had recently become aware 
of a startling fact ;—she was about again to be- 
come a mother. A shiver of agonising delight 
agitated her whole frame at the thought. Julia 
and Caroline were the images of herself, and 
had been doubly endeared to their poor father 
by that resemblance. But the little being still 
to come might perhaps 1esemble him ;—perhaps 
recall in its living features that beloved coun- 
tenance whichjshe now wasted hour after hour 
in striving to recall in ray it ge lustre to the 
eye of memory, and which some busy fiend 
seemed intent on obliterating from her recollec- 
tion. The first tears that burst from her eyes 
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after reading that dreadful zazette, sprang forth 
at the hope thus mercifully presented. . 

The new trials and duties by which Mrs. Bur- 
linton was now unexpectedly surrounded, in- 
spired her with a desperate resolution. She de- 
termined to throw herself on the mercy of 
Arthur’s obdurate father and mother, lest she 
should die, and leave his children homeless and 
helpless pilgrims in the wilderness. She went 
to them,—humbled herself before them—appeal- 
ed to them as from her husband’s grave ; con- 
fessing her own fault and praying that it might 
be hers to atone it by the utmost anguish of 
mortal suffering, provided her innocent children 
were exempted from the sentence. 


The hearts of the two old people relented; 
they consented to receive the friendless creature 
beneath their roof. At first, indeed, they bore 
her presence with reluctance; but there was no 
resisting her silent, patient, unrepining sorrow. 
It was useless to upbraid her. They saw that 
her self-reerimination was severe and unceas- 
ing; that two only thoughts occupied her mind 
—the memory of her affesce toward her mother, 
the memory of her tenderness toward her hus- 
band. She had no longer any care for her chil 
dren. Their destinies were secured ; she had 
solemnly bequeathed them to the protection of 
Arthur’s parents ;—to the still holier keeping of 
their heavenly Father and her own. 

It is written, that there shall be joy in the dark- 
ened chamber of travail when * a man-child is 
bern into the world;”-——eager congratulations 
are heard—and even the mother’s feeble voice 
has an inflexion of triumph. But there were 
deep sobs by Caroline’s couch when the grand- 
mother, in broken tones, announced that a son 
was added to her orphans; and herown accents 
had a sort of stern solemnity when she replied, 
—* Let his name be called Arthur, ia memory 
of the dead.” 


From that hour, however, her strength strength- 
ened, and her courage grew firmer. * I am now 
the mother of Burlinton’s boy,” she would some- 
times say, in an exulting voice. And then her 
exultation melted into tears,as she hung over 
the nestling infant, and strove to trace its fa- 
ther’s features in its face; and unconsciously 
looked round, as if expecting to meet the tri- 
umphant smile of fatherly tenderness with which 
the gratified husband had greeted the birth of his 
elder children. ‘ Hehasno father!” ejaculated 
the poor heart-riven widow, as she clasped the 
little tender being closer into her bosom; “ but 
T will love him so that he shall never feel him- 
self an orphan. And who--who will love and 
cherish me? I destroyed my own fond mother ; 
and Arthur was taken from me in retribution of 
the crime.” — 


Let no one presume to say “I have drained 
the cup of bitterness to the dregs ;” dark as the 
night may be, the avenger has storms in bis hand 
to deepen a thousand-fold its murk obscurity. 
The chances of war, which deprived poor Caro- 
line of the father of her children, now began to 
operate fatally on the fortunes of the elder Bur- 
linton. The branch of commerce in which his 
funds were vested was affected even to utter 
ruin; and he and his aged wife, now reduced to 


a narrow provision, were chiefly dependent on 
the labors of the daughter-in-law so long reject- 
ed, so humbly submitted to their arbitrary will. 


A nursing mother, a grieving widow, she still 
found leisure to po to them the ministry of 
the servants they could no longer command; and 
to bear unmurmuring the utmost irritation of 
their peeviskness. “‘ They are Arthur's parents,” 
whispered she to herself; * to work for them is 
a duty he has bequeathed me. Other duties I 
have outraged,—let me not be remiss in this.” 
If her spirit flagged in the execution of her task, 
it was enough for her to contemplate awhile the 
sweet face of her boy, and it seemed as if her 
husband’s soul were shining out from his eyes, 
and inciting her to industry. “God will at 
length forgive me,” thought poor Caroline. “ If 
I labor diligently to honor his father and his mo- 
ther, my days will be long in the land, to watch 
over my orphan children.” 


The summer came again ;—the second that 
had put forth its unheeded blossoms since Arthur 
last culled and placed them in her bosom; and 
Caroline persuaded the old man whom bank- 
ruptey had now released from his duties, to re- 
move with her to a small cottage on the coast, 
near to the well known spot where she had first 
beheld his son. They dwelt there together, if 
not without repining, without upbraiding. The 
old people blessed her with their tenderest bless- 
ings ; and the children grew and grew, and pro- 
mised to do honor to their father’s name. 


One evening, a glowing afternoon in June, 
when the beauty of the earth seems shining on 
the eye of affliction as if in mockery of its tears, 
the little family was assembled in their one lowly 
apartment: Caroline with her infant upon her 
knee, the elder girl rehearsing in the ear of her 
grandfather one of those beautiful lessons of 
scriptural wisdom to which the bereaved turn 
yearningly for consolation. It was the Raising 
of Lazarus!—and when the gentle child came 
to the words, “‘ Lord! hadst thou been here, my 
brother had not died,” the scalding tears drop- 
ped from the widow’s eyes upon the little face 
that smiled up into her own. A strange object 
had attracted the infant’s eye ;—even the figure 
of an officer who stood transfixed at the open 
door.—A cry of madness burst from Caroline's 
lips.—-The girls called loudly upon the name of 
their dead father.—The aged people alone were 
self-possessed to see that it was no apparition, 
but a breathing form of flesh and b that 
stood before them. 


‘** Caroline, my blessed wife !” cried the hoarse 
voice of the happy Arthur. “ My wounds and 
imprisonment alone caused me 10 be reported 
among the slain. Ihave returned to you rich,— 
promoted !—Nay,—turn not your face from the 
infirm veteran who comes to be nursed and ca- 
ressed among you, and to leave you no more!” 


it were vain to describe the delicious agony of 
that meeting :—the transition of such sorrow to 
such joy is not a thing for words. Even Caro- 
line could only murmur in thanksgiving, “ My 
prayers are heard!—Heaven and my mother 


ave accepted my sacrifice, and pardoned my 
transgression.” 
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In answer to tke Stanzas in page 43 


What tho’ all conq’ring Time with ruthless hand, 
Spreads desolation o’er a weeping land, 

And bids each moment steal some dear delight. 
What tho’ each swift wing’d hour by his behests, 
Some charm attracts, some new-born joy arrests, 

Some blessing robs from mortals in its flight ? 


Yet while that hand, with ever toiling care, 
Detorms with death and change the vari’d year, 
Still many a heart-felt joy to him we owe; 
Each soul transporting extacy that springs, 
From renovation’s cheerful smile he brings, 
And joys, while yet he kills, existence to bestow. 


He bids each charm, which since Creation’s birth, 
Revolving still, has bless’d the joyful earth, 
Bedeck’d by him a novel look assume, 
Adorn’d with every fair, and youthful grace, 
By Heaven’s own hand impress’d in nature’s face, 
When Spring uafolds her gay luxuriant bloom. 


See! still his hand each fleeting charm renews; 
Still hangs the glist’ning twig with pearly dews, 
And still their lustre lightly sweeps away ; 
Still faithful brings, the sweet return of dawn; 
Still gilds with golden ray, rock, hill, and lawn; 
From radiant noon, till gently falling day. 


And when soft Evening comes, in crimson vest, 
Display’d by him, her glories shine confest, 
In all the pomp of Sol’s departing beams ; 
He lights the glowing firmament on high, 
And pours the moon-beam on the raptur’d eye, 
Where, thro’ the grove, its twinkling lustre 
gleams. 


Thus sweet vicissitude of night and day, 
“Spring-time and harvest,” aatumn’s rich array, 
And gloomy winter’s cold and dreary change, 
Some charm of novelty in turn possess, 
By sweet variety impower’'d to bless, 
And form for man, an endless varying range. 


’T is Time, the oblivious drop on grief can pour; 
And steal from mem’ry, many a painful hour, 
Which brooding sorrow, fond!y would retain. 
Oh! grateful think ! how oft his healing balm, 
Pours o’er the wounded soul, a pleasing calm, 
Where reason’s boasted powers might strive in 
vain ! EMILY. 


— 


ITSNOWS. 
BY MRS. &. J. HALE. 


“Tt snows!” cries the school boby—“hurrah!”—and his 
shout 
ls ringing through parlor and hall, 
While swift as the wing of the swallow, he’s out, 
And his playmates have answered his call ; 





Origina!. | It makes the heart leap but to witness their joy— 


Proud wealth has no pleasure, | trow, 
Like the rapture that throbs in the pulse of the boy, 
As he gathers his treasures of snow ; 
Then lay not the trappings of gold on thine heirs, 
While health, and the riches of Nature are theirs. 


“It snows!” sighs the imbecile—“Ah !” and his breath 
Comes heavy, as clogg’d with a weight: 
While from the pale aspect of Nature in death, 
He turns to the blaze of his grate ; 
And nearer, and nearer, his soft cushioned chair 
Is wheeled tow’rds the life giving flame— 
He dreads a chill puff of the snow burdened air, 
Lest it wither his delicate frame ; 
Oh ! small is the pleasure existence can give, 
When the fear we shall die, only proves that we live! 


‘It snows!” cries the traveller—“Ho !” and the word, 
Has quickened his steed’s lagging pace ; 
The wind rushes by, but its howl is unheard— 
Unfelt the sharp drift in his face ; 
For bright through the tempest his own home appear- 
ed— 
Ay, though leagues intervene, he can see ; 
These’s the clear, glowing hearth, and the table pre- 
pared, 
And his wife with her babes on her knee. 
Blest thought! how it lightens the grief-laden hour, 
That those we loved dearest are sate from its power 


“It snows!” cries the belle—“Dear how lucky !” and 
turns 
From her mirror to watch the flakes fall ; 
Like the first rose of summer, her dimpled cheek 
burns 
While musing on sleigh-ride and bal; 
There are visions of conquests, of splendor and mirth, 
Floating over each drear winter’s day : 
But the tidings of Hope, on this storm beaten earth. 
Will melt like the snow flakes away ; 
Turn, turn thee to Heaven, fair maiden for bliss, 
That world has a pure fount ne’er opened in this.. 


“Tt snows !” cries the widow—“Oh, God !"’—and her 
sighs 
Fave stifled the voice of her prayer ; 
Its burden ye"ll read in her tear-swollen eye, 
On her cheek sunk with fasting and care, 
’T is night and her fatherless ask her for bread— 
But “He gives the young ravens their food.” 
And she trusts, till her daik hearth adds horror to 
dread, 
And she lays on her last chip of wood. 
Poor sufferer! that sorrow thy God only knows— 
°T is a most bitter lot to be poor, when it snows! 





Absurdity.x—With all the experience of the 
vicissitudes of fortune and the decline of empires, 
to think our own immortal. 
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From Burton’s Magazine. 
THE UNWEDDED BRIDE, 
A TRUE STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


BY EZRA HLOLDEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was in the early history of the colony of Vir- 
giuia, that Edward Farnsworth came from Lin- 
conshire, England, to settle upon an immense in- 
heritance of landed property, which descended to 
him as the eldest of “the House of the Farns- 
worths.” His father was one of the most reputa- 
ble as well as most wealthy men of the old world, 
and was eminent in his day for the high political 
trusts reposed in his hands. By the laws of en- 
tailment—a law which has for centuries disgraced 
the statues of the mother country—Edward, junior, 
the eldest son of the “ House of the Farnsworths,” 
came into possession of almost all the family pro- 
perty, which thus rendered him, when he came to 
Virginia, ene of the richest men in the colony.— 
It was long subsequent to the French encroach- 
ments upon the ancient colony when he arrived, 
but it was at a period when the events were in 
agitation which produced the sanguinary struggles 
that proved the patriotism of many of the most 
noble men Virginia ever claimed. ‘The immortal 
Washington, with his wisdom-guided compeers, 
had given her a dignified stand, ranking her high 
among the colonies of the western world. They 
nad early developed those principles which gave a 
constellation of true patriots to the war of the 
American revolution. Mr. Farnsworth soon caught 
the spirit of the days in which he lived, and amid 
the fearful issue which ultimately drove back the 
misguided authority of monarchical power, he was 
ever found where duty and patriotism demanded 
his ready service. He was a courageous and dis- 
tinguished officer of the revolution, and shared the 
victory and glory of one of the most fearful battles 
of that eventful fight. 

Edward was the favorite son of this patriot sire. 
He was a remarkable young man, and as the fa- 
ther looked to him to support the future dignity of 
his house, and the high renown of the family, 
every advantage which influence and wealth could 
impart were freely extended to prepare him for 
his future greatness in the “ House of Farns- 
worths ;”. and, accordingly, he was sent over the 
waters to complete his education at the university 
of Oxford. He had scarcely finished his educa- 
tion, when the mournful intelligence was sent him 


that his patriot sire had, from his labors in the 


Congress of the new world, been followed to the 
tomb, mourned by the American nation, as one 
who had freely offered up his time and treasure in 
the sacred cause of universal liberty. 

From the early history of the colony of Virginia, 
the ancient family of the Musgraves had been 
planted upon her territory. They had preceded 
he Farnsworths in settling themselves upon their 
plantation, which was in the immediate neighbor- 

hood of the immense possessions of the former.— 








From the first, the two families were intimately 
knit together in the bonds of social intercourse. — 
They formed, we may almost say, one family, for 
the members of each participated in the pleasures 
and enjoyments of the other. Helen Musgrave 
was the only daughter, but the third child, of the 
Musgraves. The two sons had become settled in 
life, the wealthy parent having given them their 
portion of the family wealth, and Helen was looked 
to by both parents as the heiress of all the other 
property, excepting the mother’s life estate, if she 
sheuld survive her husband. This feeling was 
fostered much by the education of their early lives ; 
and it was, therefore, with great gratification that 
they early discovered a growing affection between 
Helen and Edward, whom they looked upon as 
evidently deserving of her hand, heart, and fortune. 
In fact, long before Edward returned to America 
from the university of Oxford, it was well under- 
stood that she was betrothed to him. 

Soon after this, on coming into the full posses- 
sion of his immense estate, he purchased the desi- 
rable spot known as the “ Oaklands,“ and built one 
of the most charming cottage orneés which Virginia 
could boast, as the future home of himself and the 
adorable Helen. 


Edward was not only a most excellent young 
gentleman, but highly appreciated. His wealth, 
the high pedigree of his family, and above all, the 
great good sense, the estimable qualities of his 
mind, superadded to a warm heart and a most 
finished education, made him a young gentleman 
of high consideration among his fellow men, He 
was elevated to represent his district in the popu- 
lar branch of the legislature of Old Virginia, the 
year he could take a seat by his age; and in the 
year but one afterward, so great was the admiration 
of his virtues and talents, he was sent to the upper 
house, a political elevation, which, at that day, in 
dignified and elevated Virginia, was as high an 
estimate as could have been tendered to his eminent 
qualifications by his fellow-citizens. In a word, 
we may say, that few men ever won and enjoyed 
the esteem of his fellow-men to so great an extent 
as Edward Farnsworth, and in no trust reposed in 
his hands did he betray his constituents or disgrace 
himself—a remark which we wish we could in 
conscience make respecting mere of those who are 
entrusted with public duties in the days in which 
we live, 


CHAPTER II. 


It has been well said, that “ great minds often 
have great weaknesses.” It was the spring of the 
year, if our chronicler has written it correctly, 
about the first of May, when Edward Farnsworth 
was returning from the “Oaklands,” with his fast 
and most intimate friend, Wortley Allison. 

“ Well, Wortley, our nuptials are fast approach- 
ing.” 

‘« Not so fast, Edward, as I could wish them, were 


I the happy man.” 
« You think so, no doubt, Wortley, but you have 
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never approached so nearly to this fearful bend in | 
the stream of life.” 

«“ No, Edward, that’s very true ; but I would soon 
turn veyager on the crystal lake of matrimony, if I 
could win the heart of one so justly loved and ad- 
mired as Helen Musgrave.” 

“That may be so, Wortley; but you know 
nothing of what you are talking about; and I have 
long lacked courage to ask even you a question, 
which is all the world to your friend. Wortley, 
smile not in derision, when I ask if you think Helen 
loves me for myself alone ?” 

“ My life upon it, Edward, she does.”’ 

“T’m glad you think so, and I would not have 
you think that J think otherwise. It was a foolish 
whim that crossed my mind, Wortley, and I beg 
you will never bestow upon it a second thought.” 

«“ Indeed, Edward I shall not, for I do not think 
it was worthy of a first one.” 

“ Well, Wortley, I thank you for your pleasan- 
try, for I feel it is well deserved.”’ 

Great preparations were made for the nuptials. 
The union of two such houses as these was no 
ordinary occurrence. No nuptials had at that day 
been solemnised in Virginia, that had ever been 
looked to im their approach with so much interest, 
both in consequence of the universal esteem in 
which the parties were held, and the distinction 
and extent of their respective families. 


The good ship Atlantis, at that period in our 
commercial intercourse with Liverpool, employed 
mostly as a merchant ship, on its return to Ame- 
rica, brought over many of the relatives of both 
houses, who had determined to visit their friends 
in Virginia, and have the double pleasure of at- 
tending the wedding and visiting their relatives be- 
sides, 

Among those who thus came in the Atlantis, 
was Eleanor Churchill, a sweet little cousin to 
Helen Musgrave, by her mother’s side. Eleanor 
Churchill was at that witching time of life “ sweet 
seventeen,” when she arrived. She was five feet 
six inches in height, of symmetrical form, with 
blue eyes, auburn tresses, and a face of “ roseate 
hue and pearly white ;” of winning manners, well 
educated, intelligent, open-hearted, frank, generous 
to a fault, and in short, one of the sweetest girls 
which the imagination of even the poet can cen- 
ceive. She soon became a very great favorite 
wherever she went, and none appeared more de- 
lighted with her than her own relatives. 


It was a matter of course that so pleasant an 
event as a visit from so many kind relatives from 
over the water would be hailed with much hilarity 
and rejoicing. Magnificent levees rapidly follow- 
ed; all the Musgraves and the Farnsworths dis- 
playing no little rivalry to see which should eclipse 
the others. 

On Tuesday evening, the mansion of the Mus- 
graves was thrown open to an immense crowd. It 
was not only one of the largest levees, but one of 
the most brilliant, that had ever occurred at the 
Mansion of Pleasant Ridge. All the world was 





there. The rich, the intellectual, the refined, and 
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the beautiful, the sweetest of the sweet maidens of 
Virginia; but of them all, Eleanor, the handsome, 
vivacious, fascinating little sylph, who had recent- 
ly come from the high courts of fashion in the old 
world, was the universal theme of admiration. 

It was late ere the immense throng withdrew, 
and when they did, the beantiful Eleanor grace- 
fully encircled her arm within the proffered one of 
Edward, who waited upon her to her carriage, to 
drive home with his mother, with whom he insist- 
ed she should pass a few days, at “the villa of the 
Farnsworths.” 

When Helen retired to her room that night, she 
discovered that she had unintentionally retained 
upon her finger the brilliant diamond ring which 
Eleanor usually wore, and which she had sportive- 
ly placed upon the wedding finger. Ia the morn- 
ing about twelve, Helen ordered her carriage, and 
drove to the villa. 


Edward was still there. to welcome his betrothed 
one. After the pleasant salutations of the morning, 
Helen, gently taking Eleanor’s snow-white hand 
within her own, said, “ My dear, did you not miss 
your brilliant? let me restore it to your hand.” 

“ Why, Helen, if you hav’nt put the ring upon 
my wedding finger? That’s an omen! Now 
I shall supplant you,” half uttered she, as she 
skipped like a fairy across the room, and com- 
menced playing, “ Whilst with village maids I 
stiay,’ accompanying the piano with her sweet 
but plaintive voice. 

“There are stranger truths than that uttered in 
jest,” said Edward, as the servant brought in the 
cards of the Misses Wingate, which put an imme- 
diate stop to the conversation. 


The Wingates belonged to the dignified and 
wealthy families of Virginia. ‘They never gave a 
party without its being a jam ef the caste, fashion, 
and beauty of those days. All the world was 
there, and since the charming Eleanor was to be 
“the lion,” (or “lioness,” perhaps we ought to 
say,) of the occasion, Edward told her hesthought 
it far better that he should go with her early, and 
withont first calling for Helen, as had previously 
been arranged. ‘I'he carriage was ordered, and 
they accordingly drove to the Wingates. When 
they arrived, they found great numbers already 
there. Many had not yet had the pleasure of an 
acquaintance with Eleanor, and Edward found 
himself much occupied in introducing his fair 
charge, as she hung upon his arm, passing around 
amid the gay assemblage, as they poured into the 
trilliant saloons of the Wingates. 

The evening began rapidly to advance, when 
Julia Wingate passed Edward, who was still bear- 
ing the “ observed of all observers” upon his arm, 
remarking as she went, “ Pray, where is Helen ? 
Did you call for her?” 

«“ No, we did not,” said Edward; “but I must 
send the carriage for her at once.” 

«“ You will go in it, Edward,” said Eleanor. 

“Tt will make no difference, Eleanor, if I do 
not; and, since it is so late, I think I will not.” 

The carriage soon arrived within the court at 
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the mansion of the Musgraves. The footman an- 
nounced that Edward had-sent the carriage for 
Helen. 

“Ts Edward there, mother ?” asked Helen. 

“The footman, my dear, says he could not leave 
the party, there were so many to introduce te our 
charming cousin.” 

“Mother,” said Helen, I do not feel so well as 
usual, and I beg you would go to the Wingates 
without me.” 

“If you are not well, Helen, let the carriage go 
back without either of us, for I cannot go unless 


you do.” 


«Then, mother, let us both go; perhaps I shall 
feel better when I get into the air.” 

As the nuptials between Edward and Helen 
were to take place early in the following month, of 
course the wedding was the theme of conversation 
among many of the most intimate acquaintances of 
Helen, at the party. 

“ How I envy you, Helen,” said her intimate 
friend, Josephine Wingate, smilingly. 

«“ You need not,” said Helen, “ for the nearer I 
am to this important event of my life, the sadder I 
grow.” 

“ That’s for joy,” retorted Josephine; “sure I 
am, it can be for nothing beside.” 

«What would I give to be the wife of him who 
is not only the handsomest man in this assembly, 
but the one of all others who is best qualified to fill 
here the office of gailant to the most charming 
belle from the high courts of fashion and etiquette 
in the old world ?” 

It was quite late ere the levee began to dissolve, 
when Edward, having been exclusively devoted to 
the fair Eleanor, the beautiful, vivacious and charm- 
ing attraction of the evening, gave the other arm to 
Helen, and they walked to their carriage to return 
to their respective homes. They alighted but a 
moment at the home of the Musgraves, and then 
Edward and Eleanor te-entered the carriage to de- 
part for the villa of his worthy mother. 


As the outer door turned upon its hinges, and 
Helen and her mother walked into the little back 
parlor, they threw themselves upon the couch, He- 
len remarking that she never felt so depressed at 
a party in her life, as she had that evening. 


In the morning, a note came from Edward, 
asking Helen if she would join in a party that 
had just been concluded on, to visit the Virginia 
Springs, the spot of most fashionable resort at the 
time, “I will call at eleven to-day, with my car- 
riage, for you, Helen.” Helen returned a note, 
saying she did not feel well enough to go that day 
on so long a journey of pleasure, but urged Edward 
to go with “our cousin, by all means.” Imme- 
diately on the receipt of this note, Edward drove to 
the home of Helen, and stated that he would not 
go on the party of pleasure, if she did not go with 
them. But Helen made the sweetest entreaties that 
he would, averring that it would not he gratifying 
to her if he did not. 

«What shall I do,” said Edward to himself, as 
he left the mansion, after a few hours’ stay ; “ must 





I go without Helen; and yet how can I ‘est the 
affection of her who is to be mine for life, if I do 
not go? Yes, I will go, though Wortley did laugh 
at me for my doubts. No, no, I do not doubt He- 
len, I doubt myse/f, and I'll go with our friends to 
the Springs, to get rid of my foolish whims, amid 
the gay pleasures of that fashionable spot.” 

All readers who have visited fashionable resorts, 
know well enough the “sayings and doings” of 
such places, and it is therefore unnecessary to re- 
count here the menotonous occurrences of the 
pleasure-party. . Eleanor was, ef course, the “ fo- 
reign lady of distinction,” whom all sought to be- 
come acquainted with ; and if Edward had no other 
motive than a mere gratification of his pride of 
gallantry, to be the constant attendant of such a 
lady might have been allowed to that self-approba- 
tion of which all men in fashionable life are sus- 
ceptible. 

Eleanor, in the happy enjoyment of the most 
congenial temper, embarked with unreserved cheer- 
fulness in the pleasures of chastened and elevated 
conversation. Surrounded, as she often was, by 
many of the first minds of Virginia, it was sur- 
prising to witness the familiarity with which she 
spoke of the charms of the ancient classics, or of 
the people, scenes, manners, and history of the 
modern states of the old world; and yet she ap- 
peared free from the burden of thought, and evinced 
the fluency of her colloquial powers through the 
extent of the subjects which came up for eonver- 
tion. Edward, however, in the midst of the gai- 
ties that surrounded him, was occasionally depres- 
sed with meditations, as unlike those which had 
come over him at other critical periods of his life, 
as was the builder of the temple of Ephesus un- 
like the mad incendiary who destroyed it. He 
wrote to Helen on the morning but one after they 
reached the Springs, saying that he would go up 
for her if she felt inclined to join the party.— 
«“ Pray, say you will come, Helen, to witness the 
unbounded admiration with which eur charming 
cousin is welcomed here. She is regarded as the 
most accomplished and beautiful lady who has ever 
been the wonder at the Springs, or has ever visited 
these shores.” 


“ Mother,” said Helen, after she had perused 
the letter of Edward, evidently with great emotion, 
“see how kindly Edward speaks of our sweet 
little cousin. He wants mé to go down and wit- 
ness the homage of all hearts to her beauty and 
accomplishments; but, I carmot tell how it is, yet I 
never felt so averse to joining in a pleasure party ; 
and I know I should cast a shade over their plea- 
sures if I went. I cannot go, mother;” and she 
seated herself at her escritoir, to tell Edward so in 
a hasty note. 


The reader can better conceive than we can de- 
scribe the emotions with which Edward received 
the letter of one whom he loved to admiration, 
and to whom he was to be so soon united in the 
bonds of matrimony. He felt that he had assum- 
ed a’ part from which the better feelings of his 
nature rebelled, and this, too, on the eve of his 
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wedding-day. ‘Have I planted'a pang of disttess 
in the bosom of the angel of my affections! O! 
I will wipe away every glimmer of distrust by a 
life of entire devotion to my Helen. And yet 
gracious God! I may have gone too far in this 
masquerade of my feelings. What if?!—No, no, I 
must not recede, for then I should acknowledge my 
suspicions, and consider myself unworthy of the 
sweetest angel that ever lavished love on so fasti- 
dious and foolish a heart.” 

«Why, Edward,” said Eleanor, entering the 
apartment unobservedly, “how gloomy you look— 
are you unwell ?” 

“ Only sad, that, with your buoyant spirits, you 
had absented yourself so long.” 

«Ts that all, Edward ?—well, I hope the piano is 
not so much out of tune as your face appeared to 
be when I came in,” she remarked, as she seated 
herself at the piano, and commenced a sweet melo- 
dy, running in these words: 


From stem to stem the wild bee sips 
Its honey from the bloom, 

And robs the blossom’s leafy lips, 
And revels in perfume, 

But when the flowret yields its dyes, 
He comes not to its cup, 

But leaves the heat of parching skies, 
To drink its sweetness up. 

O! this is Love, that beauty knows, 
Which tends it for a while, 

Then round a newer image glows, 
And wears another smile : 

When youth is rife with maiden charms, 
The heart no claim denies, 

But when distrust the soul alarms, 
It joys in other eyes. 

“T pray you, Eleanor, sing some more sportive 
air. I believe I do need a little rousing of my 
spirits this morning.” 

“ Excuse me, coz, for a short time, as I promised 
to step into the parlor of the Perleys,” said Elea- 


| Ror, as she skipped across the room like a sylph, 


singing in most merry mood as she went: 


I do net well know, and I never could tell, 
Why gallants so oft are untree, 

Why always some evil the suitor befel, 
Who doubted the maiden he knew. 


And, in a short time afterward, as she returned 
she skipped in, singing, more light-heartedly than 
before, if possible : 


How sweet is the valley, and green in the glen, 
Where the cottage of Ellendale stands, 

Where, away from the wiles and. the praises of men, 
Lives the lass of the wild forest lands. 


“T like that song, Eleanor; sing it to the close, 
will you?” said Edward. 

“Oh, I do not recollect it all now, and this verse 
only recurred to my memory while the Misses 
Perley and their mother were portraying the ro- 
mantic situation of their cottage house at Ellendale, 





to which they insist we must accempany them, on 
their return home on Thursday morning, to pass a 
week with them.” 

“T would go, Eleanor with all my heart, but you 
know our nuptials are to take place on Monday 
week, and it would net be possible fer us to reach 
home in season to prepare.” 

“ Well, that’s true; I did not think of that.— 
How I should like to go to Ellendale with the 
Perleys. Let me manage, Edward. I will write 
to my dear Helen, and I know she will put off the 
wedding a week on my acceunt. Don’t object, 
Edward,” seeing that he appeared quite averse to 
this proposition, added the light-hearted girl; «I 
will tell Helen that I make you go with me to the 
Perleys, and all will be right ;” and so saying, be- 
fore Edward had a chance to utter scarcely a word, 
she had written the note, and despatched a servant 
with it te the post-office. 

It would be impossible to picture the emotion 
with which the devoted Helen opened the note 
from Eleaner. She read and re-read its contents, 
and yet she doubted that she had read them right. 
“ Gone with Eleanor to the Perley’s and the wed- 
ding must be put off!” She re-opened the note, 
and read it again—“ Not a line from Edward. We 
were to be wedded on Monday week. Well, 
Eleanor says she ‘ made him go.’ He would not 
have gone, if she had not over-persuaded him.— 
No, I know he would not ; and yet, why did they 
not think to postpone their visit to the Perley’s till 
after the nuptials, and we might all have gone to- 
gether to Ellendale?” And she sunk down upon 
her couch, every fibre of her system convulsed with 
the deepest emotions, at the extraordinary contents 
of the note she had so often read. 

On the morning following, she received a letter 
from Edward, corroborating what Eleanor had 
written, making a thousand apologies, laying all 
blame upon Eleanor, who had persuaded him 
to do what he must ask her to forgive. Helen 
appeared more solemn on the perusal of Edward’s 
letter, but it was obvious that it was the calmness 
of deep disappointment, at so unexpected a delay 
in the most important event that could occur in 
her life. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Ellendale was all the romance and beauty that 
the Perleys had described, and Eleanor enjoyed 
herself much, as she did every.where. All was 
gaiety and hilarity. But Edward was unhappy, 
and although he attempted to stifle his feelings, at 
the end of the second day he begged that his kind 
hostess would permit him to leave Ellendale. 

«“ Eleanor must not go so soon,” said Mrs. Per- 
ley, to which the daughter warmly responded. 

“Then,” said Edward, “TI will go and prepare 
for the wedding, and return for Eleanor, as she is 
to be bridesmaid.” 

“That must do, Edward, if you will go;” they 
all exclaimed at once; and the servant in a few 
moments brought his carriage, and he was on his 
way to the home of his adorable Helen. He drove 
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at once to the mansion; but, as he crossed the 
threshold, he felt as if a spell were upon him, and 
as he entered the little back parlor, he found He- 
len, with his letter from the Springs upon her 
table, but she instantly attempted to conceal it, by 
placing over it the book which she had in her hand. 

“IT could not stay, longer, Helen, as you did not 
join our party at the Springs.” 

“ Why, Edward, where is Eleanor? did she not 
come with you ?” 

‘No, my Helen, the Perleys would not let her 
leave so soon, and I have come without her, to ask 
forgiveness for having staid so long. It was all the 
fault of Eleanor, Helen.” 

“ So she wrote me, Edward, and I must forgive 
her for doing so, for our charming cousin is the at- 
traction that wins all hearts,” added Helen, in a 
half-surpressed tone. 

“ But, Helen, you desired me, or I should not 
have gone ;,and now let us think no more of that, 
but prepare for another event.” 

“Perhaps,” quickly replied Helen, “ Eleanor 
may have another Ellendale to visit.” 

Edward felt the rebuke in the depth of his soul, 
for he knew it was deserved; but rallying his 
afflicted feelings, he said that he would ask Wort- 
ley to see that all should be ready for Thursday 
evening week, “if you do not object, Helen!’ he 
added, glancing at the face of her who was the 
world to him, as he felt conscience-struck that he 
had not taken the most justifiable steps of late to- 
ward the sole object of his affections. 

It was now only eight days to the wedding, and 
although all things had been once arranged, still, 
now that the nuptials had been postponed, the 
great numbers of friends were to be re-advised of 
the evening upon which it was to take place.— 
The intervening time was expended, as the reader 
will conceive, in those steps which always precede 
a wedding, and which it will be of no importance 
to allude to here. This was a coming event that 
had been looked to with great interest by the vast 
number of friends of both Helen and Edward, and 
the beautiful, the wealthy, and the elite of Virginia 
were on the wings of expectancy for the brilliant 
and happy nuptials between two of the most re- 
spected houses of the “ old dominion.” 


Ihursday night came, and the halls of the Mus- 
graves were thrown open to as brilliant an assem- 
bly as ever convened in Virginia. At an early 
hour, they commenced pouring in, from all the sur- 
rounding region, and many from a considerable 
distance, filled with the most joyous anticipations, 
to witness the bestewal of the heart and the hand 
of the pride of her sex in Virginia, upon one who 
was equally admired for his elevated talents, and 
manly virtues. 

Helen Musgrave was that night to be given 
away in marriage. One of the most beautiful 
damsels of the fair daughters of a region which has 
been celebrated for the perfection of its “angels of 
life,’ and the richest heiress in America was to 
become a bride. Decked in her bridal dress, the 
chasteness and beauty of which were outrivalled 





only by the symmetery of her person, the mildness 


‘of her lovely face, and the gentle modesty of her 


deportment, she was at last prevailed upon by her 
most intimate friends, to come from her dressing 
room, and mingle with the brilliant throng. It 
was by much ever-persuasion that she did so, as 
her heart, now that the great event of her life had 
arrived, was not at all in unison with the gaiety of 
the throng that she must pass among, to become 
the “ observed of all observers.” 

“ Where is Edward, dearest Helen?” inquired 
Josephine Wingate. 

“« Gone for Eleanor, sister,” quickly replied Mar- 
garetta Wingate, who had before understood that 
fact from the mother of the bride-to-be. 

“ When did he go, Helen?” resumed Josephine. 

“On Tuesday morning, my dearest Jose.” said 
Helen, aad as she locked arms with her to walk 
into the back parlor, she added with deep emotion, 
though with an evident attempt at concealment, 
“T hope she has not again run off with him to the 
Springs. He was to have been back yester eve.” 

The guests were all too busy with each other, 
in seeing,and being seen, to think much of the 
unexpected absence of Edward, in the first part of 
the evening; but as the evening began to wane 
away, his absence alone became the theme of every 
heart, although, from the deep struggle that was 
evidently raging in the bosom of Helen, all appear- 
ed anxious to avoid any inquiry. . 

“ Why I donot doubt they are at the Oaklands,” 
said Miss Ellison. 

“Yes, Helen, Wortley will go up to see, and 
hurry them down,” added Josephine. 

“No, no,” said Helen, “they will be here soon; 
they must be.” 


Wortley, however, stole from the throng, and 
rode to the Oaklands. It was an hour afterward 
when he returned ; and, the first moment he could 
catch the eye of his sister Anna, he walked to- 
ward the window with her, te impart the myste- 
rious intelligence which he heard at the Oaklands, 
that Edward had been persuaded by Eleanor to 
ride upward of forty miles out of their way, to visit 
the Churchills, at Bloomingdale ; and when they 
turned from the window, they saw Helen turning 
away also, quivering with emotion. She made a 
convulsed effort to appear calm to the company, and 
locked in the arms of Josephine and Anna, her 
most intimate female companions, she passed from 
the great saloon; and when she reached the large 
hall of the entry, she begged them to return, and 
permit her for a little time to retire to her room, to 
let her maids re-adjust some portion of her bridal 
dress, which was unpleasant in its fittings. 


Hour after hour had now passed away, and the 
evening was far advanced. Anxiety and disap- 
pointment were depicted upon every countenance. 
The noble and high-minded mother of Helen sat in 
the midst of taste, fashion, and beauty, with a fond 
smile upon her lips, her heart ready to burst with 
fearful anticipations. None could tell aught of 
their forebodings ; and some even thought of retir- 
ing in the bitterness of disappointment, at the ex- 
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traordinary absence of one whom all loved and ad- 
mired. At that instant, a carriage drove into the 
court-yard, when Edward and Eleanor passed into 
the front hallin great haste. 


«I know you will forgive me, Jose,” said Elea- 
nor, catching her friendin her arms. “Iran away 
with Edward, to Bloomingdale. It’s all my doings; 
but Helen will forgive me, in her joy at the return 
of her Edward. Where is my dearest Helen ?— 
We will now atone for all. Let us fy for the 
bride to the nuptials.” And so saying, she ran up 
the front stairs to the room of Helen, accompanied 
by Josephine and Anna, with the quickness ef 
thought. 

Joy and gladness now beamed forth from every 
countenance, and all hearts were beating high 
for the return of the absent one, and in the bright 
anticipations of the happy termination of all their 
forebodings. ‘The immense throng was one un- 
broken scene of pleasure and merriment, which 
was alone interrupted by loud laughs from above, 
causing many of the most familiar friends, accom- 
panied by Edward, to run up stairs, in the buoy- 
ancy of their feelings, and in their anticipation of 
felicity, to meet the sweet smiles of the almost 
bride, at the return of him who was to make her 
his for life. 

“ Helen, dearest girl, open the door,” said Elea- 
nor ; we are all here in waiting for the bride.” 

No answer was made from within. 

“ Now, Helen do not keep us longer in suspense. 
Pray, do not pay our long delay in jest, though we 
do deserve it. I alone am to blame. Edward. is 
guiltless.” 

“She serves us right,” said Edward; “ but,” he 
added, raising his voice, “it is your Edward that 
asks forgiveness, Helen, 
chide, will forgive one who feels that he ought to 
ask for pardon.” 


Still there was no answer. Many of the party 
had clustered about the door, with light hearts and 
merry faces. 


“Force open the door,” said Eleanor; “ coz is 
carrying her joke too far.” Edward placed himself 
almost unconsciously against the door, which yield- 
ed to the pressure, and the party rushed into the 
bridal chamber. 

“Forgive and forget, dearest Helen,” said Elea- 
nor, as she clasped Helen in her arms, at the same 
instant impressing a kiss upon her snow-white 
face, when she uttered a convulsive scream, that 
thrilled to the very soul of all, and fell insensible 
on the floor, exclaiming, “O! Gov! Hexen 1s 
DEAD!” 


The unwedded bride sat by the side of the bridal 
bed, not one bracelet of the bridal dress had been 
removed ; the smile of forgiveness, playing upon 
her lips, but her pure spirit had gone to Him who 
doubts not the constancy and love of the pure in 
heart. 

It is impossible to describe the scene of anguish 
that ensued. ‘The imagination of the reader alone 
can draw that picture, nor would it be in the power 


She that could never | 





of any delineator to portray the remorse of Ed- 
ward. It is not many years since he occupied one 
of the highest offices in the gift of the people of 
his native State; and he never returned from his 
public toils, without visiting the grave of his de- 
parted bride, whose memery yet appears as fresh 
in his heart, as though his head were not silvered 
o’er by the whiteness of years. He expects to meet 
his Helen in heaven, and speaks with unbounded 
joy of the forgiving smile that played upon her 
sweet lips, as she reposed upon the wedding bed, 
on the night of his brideless nuptials, in proof to 
his spirit that she will be his angel in the world 
that shall never pass away ! 

Eleanor, the heretofore light-hearted and joyous 
Eleanor, returned to her native land, “with a 
broken spirit and a contrite heart,” betook herself 
to a convent; and it was within the last two years, 
that she bequeathed an estate, left her by her bro- 
ther, one of the most wealthy merchants of London, 
to found an Orphan’s Asylum, where those whom 
the world looked coldly upon, might have a home 
of comfort and of joy. 
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Original. 


THE SORROWS OF LIFE. 


BY J. W. MECASKEY. 


On sunny morn the blackest clouds oft roll, 
And darken the fair canopy of heav’n ; 
Thus comes affiietion o’er the happy soul, 
To sorrow is the greatest joy oft giv’n. 
O! who can tell the grief which fills that breast, 
In whose fond thoughts some lov’d one long hath 
dwelt? 
As poverty advanced, who closer prest ? 
When friends forsook, who greater friendship felt ? 
Who knows its grief, when death with ruthless hands 
Removed that friend from such delightful bands ? 


O! who can tell the pangs that pierce the heart, 
When toss’d upon the raging sea of life? 
Some son hath lost sure reputation’s chart, 

And stands expos’d to all the stormy strife. 
Who, when the winds are high, no compass hath 
To guide him onward in his trackless way, 
And while the tempest wreaks its utmost wrath 

Shines not frour hope one solitary ray, 
Whose bark is toss’d upo. the treach’rous rock, 
And sinks at Jast from that severest shoek. 


Who hath not felt these sorrows? who can say 
No thorn hath pierced him in his pleasant path, 
No hill hath rose upon his level way, 
No chance compell’d to use sweet patience’s staff 
Since this wide globe from darkest chaos sprurg, 
And man first seen the glorious matin light: 
Since in their spheres the morning stars hath sung, 
And all the angels shouted at the sight, 
Man eft hath felt affliction’s chast’ning rod, 
The direful vengeance of offended God. 
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TIME, THOU CHEAT OF HUMAN BLISS. 


AS SUNG BY MR. WILSON, IN THA OPERA OF “ATTRIB,” 
JHusic by Rooke. 








Andante con moto. 
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From ‘Hood’s Own.’ 


OUR VILLAGE—BY A VILLAGER. 


Our village, that’s to say not Miss Mitford’s village, 
but our village of Bullock Smithy, 

Is come into by an avenue of trees, three oak pollards 
two elders, and a withy; 

And in the middle there’s a green of about not ex- 
ceeding one acre anda half; 

It’s common to all, and fed off by nineteen cows, 
six ponies, three horses, five asses, two fowls, se- 
ven pigs, and a calt! 

Besides a pond in the middle, as is held by a similar 
sort of common law lease, 

And contains twenty ducks, six drakes, three gan- 
ders, two dead dogs, four drowned kittens, and 
twelve geese. 

Of course the green’s cropt very close, and does fa- 
mous for bowling when the little village boys 
play at cricket! 

Only some horse, or pig, or cow, or great ackass, is 
sure to come and stand right before the wicket. 

There’s fifty-five private houses, let alone barns and 
workshops, pig-styes, and poultry huts, and such 
like sheds; 

With plenty of public houses—two Foxes, one Green 
Man, three Bunch of Grapes, one Crown, and 
six King’s Heads. 

The Green Man is reckon’d the best, as the only one 
that tor love or money can raise, 

A postillion, a blue jacket, two deplorable lame white 
horses and a ramshackled “neat post-chaise.” 

There’s cne parish church for all the people, whatso- 
ever may be their ranks in life or their degrees, 

Except one very damp, small, dark, freezing cold, lit- 
tle Methodist chapel of ease ; 

And close by the church-yard, there’sa stone mason’s 
yard, that when the time is seasonable 

Will furnish with afflictions sore, and marble urns 
and cherubims very low and reasonable. 

There’s a cage, comfortable enough; I’ve been in it 
with old Jack Jeffrey and Tom Pike, 

For the Green Man next door will send you in ale, 
gin, or anything else you like, 

I can’t speak of the stocks, as nothing remains of them 
but the upright post ; 

But the pond is kept in repair for the sake of Cob’s 

~ horse as is always there almost. 

There’s a smithy of course, where that queer sort of a 

chap in his way, Old Joe Bradley, 

Perpetually hammers and stammers, for he stutiers 
and shoes horses very badly. 

There’s a shop of all sorts, that sells every thing, kep; 

by the widow of Mr. Task, 

But when you go there it’s ten to one she’s out of 

every thing’ you ask: 

You'll know her house by the swarm of boys, like 

flies, about the old sugary cask. 

There are six empty houses, and not so well paper’ 

inside as out, 














OUR VILLAGE. 


For bill-stickers won't beware, but stick notices o( 
sales and election plaeards all about. 

That’s the doctor’s with a green door, where the gar. 
den pots in the window is seen ; 

A weakly monthly rose that don’t blow, and a dead 
geranium, and a tea plant with five black leaves 
and one green. 

As for holyoaks at the cottage.doors, and honey. 
suckles and jasmines, you may go and whistle; 

But the tailor’s front garden grow two cabbages, a 
duck, a ha’porth of penny-royal, two dandelions 
and a thistle. 

‘There are three o!d orchards— Mr. Bushy’s the school. 
master’s is the chief—— 

With two pear-trees that don’t bear, one plum and 
apple, that every year is stripped by a thief, 

There’s another small day-school too, kept by the re. 
spectable Mrs. Gaby, 

A select establishment, for six little boys and one big, 
and four little girls and a baby ; 

There’s a rectory, with pointed gables and strange odd 
chimneys that never smokes, 

For the rector don’t live on his living like other chris. 
tian folks: 

There’sa barber’s, once a week well filled with rough 
black bearded shock-headed churls, 

And a window with two feminine men's heads, and 
two masculine ladies in false curls, 

There’s a butcher’s and a carpenter’s, and a plumber’s 
and a small green-grocer’s and‘a baker, - 

But he won’t bake on a Sunday, and there’s a sexton 
that’s a coal-merchant besides, and an under- 
taker; 

And a toy-shop, but not a whole one, for a village 
can’t compare with the London shops; 

One window sells drums, dolls, kites, carts, bats, 
Clout’s balls, and the other sells malt and hops, 

And Mrs. Brown, in domestic economy not to be a 
bit behind her betters, 

Lets her house to a milliner, a watchmaker, a rat- 
catcher, a cobler, lives in it herself, and it’s the 
post-office for letters. 


Now I've gone through all the village—ay, from end 
to end, save and except one more house, 

But I haven't come to that—and I hope I never shall 
—and that’s the village poor-house! 


— eae -~ 


Life is a strange gift, and its privileges are 
most mysterious; no wonder when it is first 
granted to us, that our gratitude, our admuratios 
our delight should prevent us from reflecting 00 
our own nothingness, or from thinking it will 
ever be recalled. Like a rustic at a fair, we 
are full of amazement and rapture, and have 00 
thought of going home, or that it will soon be 
night. 
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Faneutt SAA, BeOStonr. 


FANEUIL HALL—THE 


Ori ginal. 


FANEUIL HALL—BOSTON. 


Fanevit Hatt is famous in American annals. 
It derives its name from Peter Faneuil, the founder, 
who died March 3d, 1743. He possessed a large 
estate, unbounded charity, and a liberal public 
spirit, whieh last, induced him to present to the 
town of Boston the stately edifice, for the accom- 
modation of the inhabitants at their public meet- 
ings. It is a building of good proportions, and 
convenient size; plain and unprepossessing in its 


architecture. The great hall is nearly eighty feet | 


square, and about twenty-eight feet high. It is 
decorated with an original full length portrait of 
its noble founder, by Colonel Sargent, and another 
of Washington by Stewart. The cupola affords a 
fine view of the harbor below. The destroying 
and all-defacing hand of time, has in some respects 
modernised the building, and the hum of business 
is now heard, where once rang out those thunder 
peals of indignant resistance to tyranny and of self 
devoting patriotism, which roused the spirit and 
nerved the arm of the citizen soldier. This is not 
as it should be. The ruthless hand of improve- 
ment (?_) should never be suffered to overturn its 
foundation, or to remove one stone consecrated of 
liberty and hallowed by circumstance. 

It was not only the “Cradle,” but it was the 
birth place of American freedom. The spirit ef 
prophecy, as well as a deep hatred of oppression 
and love of liberty haunted this immortal forum. 
Here our patriotic sires predicted the triumph in 
which the struggle would end, and actuated by 
that high and holy principle,—which lighted up 
like a star, the night which seemed te close around 
the destiny of their country—gave birth to the no- 
ble resolve, that—‘‘all men were created free !” 

We ought not to claim this edifice as being pe- 
culiarly ours. It belongs to the whole world. 
Hereafter when centuries have elapsed and the 
earth has grown hoary with age,that consecrated spot 
will be pointed to, and every eye be turned to the 
place where were conceived and originated, those 
doctrines and sentiments which then shall have 
triumphed and shed their benignant influence over 
the globe. Let it stand an enduring monument of 
our greatness, and when the destroying hand of 
Time shall have swept it from existence, and its 
last crumbling fragment be mingled with the dust, 
let nations gather around it and lament its fall. 


—a 


THE WORTH OF WOMAN. 


Honored be woman ! who sweetly discloses 
In life’s rugged pathway such heavenly roses! 
Gracefully weaving love’s fortunate band, 

While in the Grace’s most winning attire, 
She carefully watches the bright, genial fire 
Of our purest emotions with skilfulest hand. 
Ever from the bounds of reason 
Stray the restless powers of man : 
In the raging sea of passion 
— his thoughts, devoid of plan. 
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He grasps the future with emotion, 
Never is his heart at rest, 
Beyond the farthest planet’s motion 
He seeks what ne’er can make him blest. 


But with mild looks, whose sweet magic efthrals him 
To the straight path o/ duty ’tis women recalls, him, 
Warning of dangers, which threaten in view! 
With useful employment wild fancies expe'ling, 
Quiet she resis in her beautiful dwelling, 
Daughter of nature, still faithful and trve! 
Man to conquer still is striving, 
Wild destruction spreading round! 
Some end pursuing, yet ne’er arriving 
Through life unsatisfied is found, 
Daily his own workso’erturning, 
Never rests the eager strife ; 
Ere one passion ceases burning, 
Another rushes into life! 


But woman, with glory less brilliant contented 
Gathers the flow’rets each moment presented, 
Cherishing gently their fragrance and bloom; 
In her limited circle more free in her motion, 
| To knowledge more true is her spirit’s devotion ; 
To her, lancy’s flowers yield their sweetest perfume ! 
Strong and proud, himself sufficing, 
Man’s cold heart is never moved, 
Another’s sympathy by prizing, 
To seek the bliss of being lov’d! 
He cannot know the rapturous feeling 
Confidence and love impart, 
Life’s hard contest ends in steeling 
Harder still his rugged heart. 


But the pitying bosom of woman resembles 
The Aolian harp, which so easily trembles 
At Zephyr’s suft breathings, its chords passing 
through. 
Her heart swells with pity when misery viewing, 
The accents of wee, her compassion renewing— 
Glistens her bright eye with heavenly dew. 
Man, in his proud and high dominion, 
Makes strength usurp the throne of right; 
With the sword he rules opinion, 
Governing by force and might! 
His passions no repose e’er finding, 
Wildly rage unchained and free: 
Where peaceful streams were gently winding, 
Rushing torrents we may see! 


But, with the soft magic of gentle persuasion, 
Sweet woman can sway the mild sceptre of reason, 
Allay the fierce tempest when wildly it blows; 
Instruct warlike powers foolish hate to relinquish ; 
In each various being the good to distinguish, 
Thus bringing together the deadliest foes! 





Then honored be woman! who sweetly discloses, 
In life’s rugged pathway such heavenly roses! 
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MRS. CHALONER’S VISIT. 


A SKETCH.-——-BY MISS LESLIE. 


“IT have pleasant news for you, my dear,” said 
Mr. Gilmore to his wile, as he came in to dinner; 
* your old friend, Mrs. Chaloner, is in town.” 


* What, Cornelia Adderley that was ?” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Gilmore. “ We were certainly intimate 
enough when girls, our families living for several 
years next door; but since Cornelia married and 
removed to a remote part of Viginia, we have lest 
sight of each other. We corresponded for awhile 
at first, but our letters gradually became less fre- 
quent, and at last ceased entirely, for you know I 
was married myself soun after Cornelia, and then [ 
lost all inclination for letter-writing ; as is generally 
the case, I believe, with women that are settled in 
life, and have no longer any thing to write about.” 


“ Well,” said Mr. Gilmore, “you will no doubt 
be glad to renew your friendship with the ci-devant 
Cornelia Adderley, whom I recolJect as an uncom- 
monly fine girl, You know we heard of the death 
of Mr. Chaloner eight or nine years age. She has 
been spending mest of the winter at Washington, 
having had business with Congress on account of a 
claim of her late husband's against the United 
States. She is here with some friends from the 
south, and they leave town for Boston in a few 
days.” 

“But who told you all this?” asked Mrs, Gil- 
more. 

“ Herself,” was Lis reply; “I stopped in at the 
United Stat:s Hotel, to inquire if Mr. Atkinson had 
yet arrived, and I saw her name on the bork. So, 
believing it to be that of our old friend, I made her 
a visit and introduced myself ;—Mrs. Chaloner and 
her party have a private parlour at the hotel. I 
was glad to find that she recognised ine even be- 
fore I mentioned my name, notwithstanding the 
lapse of inore than sixteen years. Lou know her 
marriage took place about three muuths before 


« How long will Mrs. Chaloner remain in town?” 
asked Mrs. Gilmore. 


“ Only two or three days. Of course you will 
call and see her this afternoon, and show her all 
possible kindness during her stay in Philadelphia,” 

“Tam just thinking how that is to be managed. 
What a pity she did not arrive in town a month 
ago, and then J could have had her at uny party.” 

“That would have been nothing,” said Mr. Gil- 
mre. 

“ Nothing—my dear, how can you talk so? 
What better. could I have done fer Cornelia Cha- 
loner, than to invite her with ail my other 
friends ?” 

“Friends!” exclaimed her husband ; ‘‘ why will 
you persist in calling a crowd of several hundred 

le your friends ?” 
«# So they were,” said Mrs. Gilmore. “ You 
know very well it was not a gencral party.” 

“Ts it possible you,were acquainted with even 
the names of all the people I saw here that night ?” 





asked Mr. Gilmore. “I know not what you call 2 
general party if that was not one.” 


“ Well, it was not,” resumed the wife. “A ge- 
neral party is when-we ask every body with whom 
we are on visiting terms: and invite by families, 
even when some of the members are not exactly 
such as we like to show to the élite of our circle. 
For instance, I did not ask Mrs. Lilburn’s sisters, 
though they live in the house with her, nor Mrs. 
Laidley’s neither; nor Mrs. Wilkinson’s cousin 
Margaret; nor Mrs. Bramfield’s two step-daugh- 
ters, though I had all three of her own; nor the 
Miss Herberts’ aunt; nor Mrs. Danby’s sister-in- 
law; nor Mrs. Ashton’s neither; also, I invited no- 
body that lives north of Chesnut street. Now, if] 
had not taken care beforehand to have it under- 
stood that I was not going to give a general par- 
ty, I should have been obliged to invite all these 
people.” 

“In other words,” observed Mr. Gilmore, “a 
general party is ene in which the feelings of all 
your acquaintances are respected; whereas they 
may be offended with impunity if your crowd is 
designated as select.” 


“Well,” resumed Mrs. Gilmore, “I am: sure 
there was crowd enough; notwithstanding that | 
left out every body whom there was no advantage 
in having. Not half the ladies even saw the sup- 
per-table; at least no more of it than the tops of 
the sugar temples and pyramids. And when the 
dancing commeneed, there was only room for half- 
eotillions of four people in each. And the sleeves 
were all pressed flat, as every body was jammed 
into one mass; and the blond of some was torn to 
tatters by catching in the flowers of others. The 
heat was so great that all the real curls came out, 
and hung in strings; and nuinbers ef ladies caught 
violent cokis from passing nearly the whole time 
on the stairs and in the entry, for the sake of cool- 
ness.” 

“And yeu regret that your friend Mrs. Cha- 
joncr was not here to enjoy all this?’’ said Mr. 
Gilmore. 

« Enjoy ?”’ returned his wife. “ Was it not a 
splendid party! ‘Think of the sum that it cost.” 


«“ You need not tell me that,” said the husband. 
“ Rather too large a sum to be expended by per- 
sons in middle life for one evening of pain—plea- 
sure I am sure it was not to any human being.” 

“Middle life!’ repeated Mrs. Gilmore; “ you 
are always talking of our being in middle life, even 
before strangers.” 

“So weare. And evenif we were to expend 
five times the sum on one evening of foolery and 
suffering, I doubt if we should still be admitted into 
what is termed high life.” 


‘‘You know well enough,” replied Mrs, Gil- 
more, * that ¥ have friends at whose houses I have 
met with people of the very first rank and fashion— 
people, who treated me so politely when I was in- 
troduced, that } did not hesitate to call on them 
previous to my party, as a preparatory step to send- 
ing them invitations.” 
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MRS, CHALON 


« But did they come when thus you called on 
them?” asked her hushand, smilling. 

“Nonsense, Mr. Gilmore,” replied the lady, 
«they all sent very reasonable excuses and sincere 
regrets.” 

«“ Well,” resumed Mr. Gilmore, “we have dis- 
cussed this subject often enough. But what is it 
all to the widow Chaloner !” : 

«Why, I don’t know exactly what to do with 
her—I cannot give another party this season.” 

“Heaven forbid that you should!’ ejaculated 
her husband. 

« Well, as to inviting a small select company to 
meet Mrs. Chaloner, as some people would, that’s 
quite out of my way. I give one great party every 
season, and then I have done my duty, and my 
conscience is clear till next season: having paid off 
my debts to all that have invited me to their par- 
ties, and Jaid a foundation for future invitations | 
next winter,” 

«“ Notwithstanding all this,” said Mr. Gilmore, 
“my advice is that you invite Mrs. Chaloner for ' 
to-morrow evening, and ask fifteen or twenty | 
agreeable people to meet her.” 

“ Well then,” replied Mrs. Gilmore, “ we must | 
light up the parlor, and have ice-creams, and 
other such thiags, and hire Carroll to help Peter | 
hand them round. All this would cost as much as | 
one of Van Harlingen’s new style pelerines, and I 
am dying for another of them. There is one that | 
is worked all round in a running pattern—” | 

« Never mind the running pattern,” interrupted 
her husband, “ bat endeavor to devise some way of 
evincing your pleasure at meeting again with one 
of the most intimate friends uf your early youth. I 
remember her as a very handsome and agreeable 
girl, and she is now a most agreeable woman, and 
handsome still.” 

“Have you any idea what her circumstances | 
are 1” 

“ Not the least.” 

“ How was she dressed 1” 

“TI did not observe.” 


“That is so like you. Iam sure if I were to, 
buy all my things at the cheap stores, where they | 
keep nothing but trash, and have them made up by | 
cheap mantuaniakers and milliners, you would be | 
none the wiser. I donot believe you would know | 
the difference between a bonnet from Gaubert’s or 
Pintard’s and one made in the Northern Liber- 
ties,” 

“Tam certain I should not,” replied her hus- 
band; “ but let us now postpone this discussion 
and go to dinner.” 


In the afternoon, as they proceeded together to- 
ward the United States Hotel, the subject was re- 
newed by Mrs. Gilmore saying—“ As to my trou- 
bling myself with any extra evening company af- 
ter having given my party, that is entirely out of 
the question.” 

“Then invite Mrs. Chaloner to dinner,” said 
Mr. Gilmore, “ and ask the Roxleys, and Harmans, 
and Lysters to meet her; they are among the 
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“T eannot undertake all that,” replied the lady ; 
“the trouble and expense of the dinner would far 
exceed that of a small tea-company.” 

“In this instance [am willing to pay the cost,” 
said Mr. Gilmore, “ for I expect some gratification 
in return for it.” 

“ You talk of your own gratification,” said Mrs. 
Gilmore, “aud yet you refuse to make poor Mary: 
Jane happy by giving her the superb silver card- 
case that she saw at Bailey & Kitchen’s the day 
she got her last ear-rings, and that she has been 
longing for ever since. But, to make an end of all 
this arguing, the cheapest way of entertaining Cor- 
nelia Chaloner is—” 

‘ Cheapest!” said Mr. Gilmere, indignantly. 

« Yes, to be sure,” pursued his wife. “Is it not 
our duty to consult cheapness in all unnecessary 
expenses. You know that we have a iarge family, 
and now that Mary Jane has come out, our bills for 
articles of dress and jewellery are of course very 
much enhanced.” 

“IT know that perfectly,” replied Mr. Gilmore; 
“she ought not to have come out for at least two 
years,—seventeen would have beef quite time 
enough.” 

«There was no possibility of keeping her in,” 
remarked Mrs. Gilmore. “ But, as I was saying, 
the cheape-t way is to invite Cornelia Chaloner to 
stay at our house while she is in town; and she 
will no doubt consider it a greater compliment 
than if we made a dinner or tea-party for her. It 
will look as if we desired only the pleasure of her 
society, and were unwiliing to lose any part of it 
by sharing it with others.” 

“Tam not certain though,” said Mr. Gilmore, 
“that she will find our society (it we give her no- 
thing else,) a sufficient compensation for what she 
will loose by resigning that of the friends with 
whom she is staying at the hotel,” 

“ How yeu talk!” replied Mrs. Gilmore. “ Have 
you no idea of the delight of calling up recollec- 
tions of our days of girlhood, and of discussing 
onee more our former lovers ?”’ 

“Tt will not take you very long to get through 
your old sweethearts,” observed Mr. Gilmore,— 
* myself and the two midshipmen make three.” 

Before the lady could reply, they had reached 
the door of the United States Hotel, and were im- 
mediately conducted to the parlor occupied by Mrs, 
Chaloner and her party. They found her alone, 
and expecting them, as Mr, Gilmore had told her 
he would bring his wife to sce her that afternoon. 
She received Mrs. Gilmore with open arms, and 
both ladies seemed very glad to meet again after so 
long a separation ; for they bad been extremely in- 
timate at so early an age that the characters of both 
were still unformed. 


Mrs. Gilmore examined the dress of her friend 
with a scrutinising eye, and wondered how a wo- 
man could Jook so well in a plain black silk; and 
wondered, also, why any one with such a profusion 
of fine hair should wear a cap, and why it should 
be a little close cap simply trimmed with white rib- 
band. Yet she now felt rather glad that Mrs. Cha- 
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loner had not come to town a month sooner. “ Af- 
ter all,” thought she “poor Cornelia would not 
have been much of an ornament to my party; for 
1 can easily see that her style is always very plain. 
To be sure, as it was not a general party, I need 
not have asked her. Yes, yes—I see clearly that 
it is not worth while to invite any of my friends to 
meet her either at dinner or at tea.”’ 
However, Mrs. Gilmore earnestly pressed Mrs. 
shaloner to remove to her house, and pass with 
her the two days she was yet to remain in town. 
Mrs. Chaloner, who, though she was very pleasant- 
v situated at the hotel, imagined that she might 
vend two days still more egteeably with one of 
tue most intimate friends of her youth, was soon 
prevailed on to accept the invitation. She was 
engaged to go with her party to Fairmount that 
afternoon, and to the theatre in the evening; and 
it was arranged that she should remove to Spruce 
street at an early hour next morning. All being 
satisfactorily settled, Mr. and Mrs. Gilmere took 
their leave. 


By the evening post Mr. Gilmore received a let- 
ter requiring his immediate presence in New York 
on some business of importance, which would most 
probably detain him there several days. He was 
therefore obliged to set out next morning in the 
early boat, lamenting that he was thus prevented 
from participating in the pleasure of Mrs. Cha- 
loner’s visit, and desiring his wife to do all in her 
power to make it agreeable to that lady ; so that 
she would have no occasion to regret leaving the 
hetel, and her own party. 

“T shall treat her just as I would a sister,” re- 
plied Mrs, Gilmore ;—“ but make haste, my dear, 
or you will be too late for the boat.” 

‘* Mamma,” said Mary Jane Gilmore, who was 
not yet fifteen, “ain’t you going to dress yourself 
and sit in the front parlor all day with Mrs. Cha- 
loner ?” 

“ Not I indeed,” replied Mrs. Gilmore; “ you 
know as I am never at home to morning visiters, 
it is not. my way to sit up dressed in the parlor, 
and therefore, as of course [ would not put myself 
out of my way for so old a friend as Cornelia 
Chaloner, she must take me as she finds me; that 
is in the nursery, where I can be at my ease in a 
wrapper. As for having such parlors as ours lit- 
tered with sewing, that is quite out of the question. 
And besides, they are so much darkened by the 
window curtains that there is no seeing to thread a 
needle, or to read a word even in the annuals that 
lie on the centre table.” 

“ But she might look out of the window,” ob- 
served Mary Jane. 

‘She could not see much through the muslin 
blinds,” replied Mrs. Gilmore, ‘they are worked so 
closely all over; and I won’t have them rumpled 
by drawing aside.” 

“It is well pa’s not at home,” remarked the 
daughter. 

“TI am very glad he is not,” resumed Mrs, Gil- 
more. “He and I have such different views with 
regard. to entertaining company, and he is always 





so hard to counteract. However, Mary Jane, you 
must constantly bear in mind that it is the duty of 
all children to consider their father superior to 
every man in the world.” 

«“ Yes, mamma,” replied Mary Jane; “but you 
know very well that pa’ has a great many queer 
notions.” 


“ Undoubtedly he has,” answered the mother; 
‘and he is in every respect the reverse of myself. 
But remember always that it is your duty asa 
child, to be blind te his faults, however great they 
may be.” 


About eleven o’clock, Mrs. Chaloner came to the 
door in a carriage, with a small trunk containing a 
change of clothes. “ Dear me!” said Mrs. Gil- 
more, “ who would have thought of her. being here 
before twelve, at the earliest. When I urged her 
to come directly after breakfast, I had no idea that 
she would take me at my word ; nobody ever does. 
Run down, Mary Jane, and show Mrs. Chaloner 
into the back spare bed-room till she gets her bon- 
net off, and then bring her into the nursery. I 
shall not put myself the least out of my way. If 


visiters will come, they must take me as they 
find me.” 


Accordingly Mrs. Chaloner was ushered into the 
nursery ; along narrow room in that part of the 
house denominated the back building; with a low 
ceiling, low windows, and a door opening into a 
sort of balcony or veranda. This apartment al- 
ways presented a most disorderly appearanee, and 
the furniture (which was very plain) had been 
much abused by the children. But though it was 
the constant abiding place of the successive Irish 
nurses, it was in the nursery that Mrs. Gilmore 
spent most of her time; there she sat in the full 
enjoyment of extreme déshabille, except when in an 
exuberance of finery she went out for the purpose 
of shopping, or of making visits by leaving her 
card; her professed devotion to her children never 
preventing her, during the season, from spending 
the first part of every evening at her toilet, and the 
last at a large party. 


“My dear Cornelia,” said Mrs. Gilmore, “I am 
delighted to see you. But how late you are, Mary 
Jane and I have been anxiously expecting you ever 
since breakfast. Do take a seat on the couch. 
Nelly, shake up the pillows,—the boys have been 
on them with their feet. You find me just going 
to dress the baby; a thing I always do myself, be- 
fore Nelly carries her out walking. You were 
right to bring your sewing. You must make your- 
self quite at home, and neither use ceremony not 
expect any. Mary Jane, are you going out this 
morning ?”’ 

“To be sure I am,” replied the daughter, “I 
shall begin dressing immediately.” 

“« Well then, I must get you tu leave cards for 
me and yourself at Mrs. Warden’s, and at Mrs. 
Morley’s, and at Mrs. Clarkeson’s, and at Mrs. 
Simmons’s; and to stop at Madame Pintard’s and 
hurry her with my bonnet.” 

“Pintard wont’t be hurried,” said Mary Jane. 
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« Besides, i have visits of my ewn on hand, and no 
time to stop at all those places,” 

«“ Mildness of voice and deportment, my dear 
Mary Jane,” proceeded Mrs. Gilmore sententious- 
ly, ‘and strict compliance with the wishes of a 
parent are peculiarly becoming to all young ladies 
who desire—” 

But befere her mother had time to finish the 
sentence, Mary Jane had flounced out of the room, 
shutting the door violently. 

“« A perfect child of nature,” observed Mrs, Gil- 
more. ‘ She is, as yet, incapable of self-control, 
and is considered bruspue. But bruspuerie some- 
times succeeds quite as well as manner. Mary 
Jane takes extremely, The. other night at Mrs, 
Dellinger’s she was constantly surrounded with 
gentlemen. She is but fifteen, and her father thinks 
I brought her out too soon. But there was no 
such thing as keeping her back.” 

“So I should suppose,” thought Mrs, Chaloner, 

«“ Come now, Nelly, give me the baby,”’ proceed- 
ed Mrs. Gilmore; “I have all her things ready. 
You see, my dear Cornelia, (for I make no stran- 
ger of you,) Nelly washes and dresses the baby 
every morning; but when she is to be carried out, 
I always prepare her myself; and while I am doing 
so, we can talk of eld times, quite at our ease. Do 
you remember Maria Wilferd’s Christmas bal] ?— 
Nelly give me the pincushion. Mush baby— 
hush.” 

“TI remember it very well,’ replied Mrs. Cha- 
loner. “It was eighteen years ago.” 

“T wore a crépe lisse looped up with daffodils, 
over a primrose-colored satin,” pursued Mrs, Gil- 
mere.—‘ There now, baby, hold still till I pin its 
petticoat; hush, darling, hush.—She always cries 
when I dress her.—Yes, as I was saying, I wore 
that night a pale yellow crépe lisse; the sleeves 
were in bouffants divided with rouleaux of prim- 
rose-colored riband, finished with rosettes, and 
Frank Edwards said to me very gallantly—Baby 
you must not cry so.—Be quiet now till I put your 
frock on.— What was your dress, Cornelia?” 


“Indeed, I have no recollection,” replied Mrs. 
Chaloner; “but I remember that the ball was a 
very pleasant ball, and that a very amusing inci- 
dent occurred.” 

“TI found nothing there that amused me so 
much,” said Mrs. Gilmore, “as seeing Mrs. Den- 
ham in the same eternal black velvet that she had 
worn every where for three winters. But, as I was 
telling you, Frank Edwards said to me—Baby 
hush, or mother will whip her.—See now, stop 
crying, and look at its pretty pink cloak.” 


The baby did stop; and did look at its eloak, 
which was ef embroidered merino, lined with white 
silk, 

“ And, Cornelia,” pursued Mrs. Gilmore, “don’t 
you remember the day when a large party of us 
went down to the Navy-yard to see a ship or some- 
thing, that there came on a sudden rain all ina 
moment; and before we could get to the carriages, 
my chip hat was cempletely ruined? It was per- 
fectly new, and yeu know it was trimmed with 

8* 


pearl-white ribacxl, and a wreath of cape jessa- 
mine.—'l’here now, baby’s quite ready.—Come, 
darling, shake a day-day befure it goes.” 

Afier the baby had shaken a day-day and de- 
parted, Mrs. Gilmore weut to the glass to arrange 
her disordered wrapper, to smooth her still more 
disordered hair. 4nd she had thoughts of putting 
on a clean cap, but concluded that as her husband 
was not at home to insist on it, and as she should 
see nobody that day, it was not worth while. She 
talked all the time to Mrs, Chaloner, sometimes of 
her children, and sometimes of what she called old 
times, but in reality these reminiscences adverted 
only to the dresses she had worn on certain occa- 
sions in lier girlhood, and to the compliments paid 
her by the persons she denominated her beaux. 
And such was her volubility, that Mrs. Chaloner, 
though a woman of excellent conversational powers, 
had seldom an opportunity of speaking at all. 

Mrs. Gilmore, (who, notwithstanding her pas- 
sion tor dress and parties, professed to be au-fait 
to all the petty details of housewifery, and was one 
of those very common characters that exercise the 
closest econvmy in some things and the most lavish 
| extravagance in others,) sat down to piecing to- 
gether some very old calico for a servant’s bed- 
quilt, saying to Mrs, Chaloner “ this is not very 
pretty work to bring out before a visiter; but you 
know I do not consider you as a stranger.” 

In a few minutes the street door was thrown 
violently open, and a “ rabble rout,” was heard as- 
cending the stairs. Presently in rushed five boys 
just from school, and shouting for bread and mo- 
lasses. But they all stopped short, and started at 
the sight of Mrs. Chaloner. 


«Never mind, my dear-,” said their mother; “it 
is only Mrs, Chaloner, an old friend of mine. My 
dear Cornelia, I am sorry you have no children,— 
you know not the pleasure of them.” 

The boys, having recevered from their surprise, 
now clamored with one accord for the bread and 
molasses; and Mrs. Chaloner thought that, like 
Mary Jane, they certainly wanted manner. Mrs. 
Gilmore mildly requested them to go and apply to 
Phillis for it.“ You know very well,” said one of 
the boys, “ that Phillis always drives us out of the 
kitchen, and says she won't be plagued while she’s 
getting dinner. We are afraid of Phillis,” 

“I wish you were half as much afraid of me,” 
murmured their mother. However, she went 
down to supply their demands, saying as she left 
the room, “I do not ask you to take any thing by 
way of luncheen, my dear Cornelia, lest it should 
spoil your dinner.” 

The boys all ran down after her, and in a short 
time returned; their faces and hands very much 
smeared with molasses. From that time till din- 
ner, the nursery and the balcony resounded with 
noise and riot; the mother sometimes raising her 
voice in vain attempts to check them, but generally 
contenting herself with remarking to Mrs, Cha- 
loner that “ boys would be boys,”—an indubitable 
truism. “Their father,” said Mre. Gilmore, “in- 





clines to be rather strict with the children: which 
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is the reason that I am rather indulgent. And 
therefore, when he is away, they always break out. 
But I like to see them natural, and I have no idea 
of cooling their affection by abridging their little 
pleasures. And [ must say they all absolutely 
dote on me. Come here, Willy.” 

“ What for?” said the ‘urchin, who was just 
then busily employed in unwinding and tangling 
one of Mrs. Chaloner’s cotton-speols. 

«“ Come, and kiss mamma.” 

“ No, I won’t” was the reply. 

Mrs. Chaloner now endeavored to give a turn to 
the conversation, by inquiring after one of their 
former friends, Helen Harley. 

“Oh! she married William Oxford,” replied 
Mrs, Gilmore.—“ Only think, her wedding dress 
was a piain brown gros des Indes; some said it 
was a gros de Suisse. Just imagine, a bride in 
brown. But Helen was always eccentric. My 
dear boys, let me request that you will all go down 
and play in the yard.” 

Her dear boys took no heed of the request, but 
persisted in acting naturally by scampering in and 
out of the balcony, (sometimes through the door, 
but generally through the windows,) prancing on 
the couch, and throwing its pillows in each other’s 
faces, oversetting chairs and stools, and trampling 
on their mother’s sewing. One of them being 
pursued by another with the hearth-brush, fell over 
Mrs. Chaloner, and seized her silk dress in his 
molasses-daubed hands to assist himself in rising. 
Another, with similar hands, snatched her reticule 


to pelt his brother with, and scattered its contents’ 


all over the foor. But it were endless to relate 
their pranks; none of which were the least amus- 
ing, though all were extremely annoying. They 
played at nothing, and there was no meaning in 
their fun. It was nothing but senseless running, 
shouting, and scrambling. Beside which, they 
were all ugly, and had remarkably foolish faces. 
Mrs. Gilmore said that all her children took after 
herself; and Mrs. Chaloner saw no reason to doubt 
the truth of the assertion. 

Dinner was at last announced; Mary Jane made 
her appearance, and the ladies descended to the 
dining-room, where they found the boys (who had 
rar down en musse betore them) already squab- 
bling about their seats. 


Mrs. Gilmore requested Mary Jane to place her- 
self between James and Joseph, to keep them 
apart; but that young lady refusing, her mother 
said to Mrs. Chaloner “ My dear Cornelia, will you 
oblige me by taking a seat between those twe young 
gentlemen, who are apt to be a little unruly when 
they sit tegether.” Mrs. Chaloner complied; and 
the boys were all the time striking at each other 
behind her back. 

“We have a very plain dinner to-day,” said the 
hostess. “ When Mr. Gilmore is at home, he and 
I, and Mary Jane, do not dine till three; and the 
children have an early dinner by themselves, at one 
o’clock, on account of their going to sehool again 
at two. But as he is absent, and I do not consider 
you as a stranger, I did not think it worth while 





to have two dinners prepared.— What shall I help 
you to!” 

The two youngest beys now cried out to be 
helped first, and as their mother knew they would 
persist, she complied with their demand, saying 
“« My dear Cornelia, I am sure you will excuse the 
poor little fellows. Children are always hungry, 
and we can have no comfort with our dinner un- 
less we pacify them first. Any thing, you know, 
for peace and quietness.” 

The children soon devoured their. meat, and 
while the ladies were still eating theirs, the pud- 
ding was called for and cut, and the juveniles were 
all served with it by way of keeping them pacified. 
Little W illy, thinking that his brother George had 
rather a larger piece of pudding than himself, fell 
into a violent tantrum, screamed, and kicked, and 
finally by Mary Jane’s order was carried from the 
table by the servant-man, And the mother rose 
up, and begged to be excused while she went out 
te quiet the poor little fellow; which she did by 
carrying with her a much larger piece of pudding. 
—Mrs. Chaloner silently wishing that the chil- 
dren were less natural, or rather, that their nature 
was better, or that‘she was considered more of a 
stranger. 

“It is always so when papa is away,” said Mary 
Jane. “ But mamma is rightly served, for not hav- 
ing two dinners as usual.” 

When the uncomfortable repast was finished, 
and peace restored by the boys going to school. 
Mrs. Gilmore retired to her chamber, having in- 
formed her guest that it was her custom and Mary 
Jane’s, always to take an afternoon nap in their re- 
spective rooms, and “I suppose,” said she, “ you 
would like to do the same.” Mrs. Chaloner was 
not inclined to sleep, but she had no objection to 
the quiet of her own apartment, and she expressed 
a desire to take a book with her. 


“Except a few annuals,” said Mary Jane, “ we 
have no books but those in papa’s library ; (neither 
mamma nor myself having any time to read,) but 
I will take you there to choese one. I believe he 
has the Waverly novels and Cooper’s, and others 
that I hear people talk about.” 


When they reached the library, they found the 
door barricaded by a table, on which a woman was 
standing while she cleaned the paint; and looking 
in, they saw another scrubbing the floor, half of 
which was floated with water. The books were 
all in disorder, having been taken down to be dust- 
ed; and it was found that Mrs. Gilmore had seized 
the opportunity of her husband’s absence to have 
his library cleaned. ‘To go in here is impossi- 
ble,” said Mary Jane, “ but I will bring you one 
of the annuals from the centre-table in the front 
parlor.” 

The annual was brought, and Mrs. Chaloner re- 
tired with it to her apartment: but having read it 
before, she did not find it very amusing. 

In the evening it rained, and Mrs. Gilmore said 
that she was glad ef it, as now she need not dress ; 
and as her husband was away, there could be no 
danger of any of his visiters dropping in. Also that 
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it was not worth while to have the parlors opened, 
as they had been shut up all day. So they spent 
the evenipg in the eating-room; and Mary Jane 
Jane wisely went to bed immediately after tea; 
longing as she said, to get her corsets off. ‘The 
younger boys slept ubout the sofa and. carpet, and 
screamed when any one touched or spoke to them; 
the elder ones racketted over head in the nursery. 
The baby was brought down, and kept worrying 
about the table, in the arms of Nelly, till nine 
o'clock, that it might sleep the better during the 
night. When the justly-fretting infant could be 
kept awake no longer, either by wafting it up and 
down, showing it the lamp, jingling a bunch of 
keys in its ears, or shaking a string of beads be- 
fure its closing eyes, it was undressed on the spot, 
crying all the time, having ‘been thoroughly wak- 
ened in the process ; and it was finally carri#d off 
by Nelly, whose disiwal chant as she rocked and 
sung it to sleep, was heard from above stairs for 
half an hour. 

Mrs. Gilmore now seemed so very tired and 
tleepy, that her guest (whe was tired also,) took 
her leave tor the night, and repaired to her cham- | 
ber. This apartment, though called a spare bed- 
room, was used by every member of the family as 
a receptacle for all sorts of things; and Mrs. Cha- | 
loner being (unfortunately for her) considered no | 
stranger, Hothing had been removed with a view to | 
her accommodation. While she had sat there | 
reading in the afternoon, at night when she was | 
preparing fur bed, and in the morning before she 
was up, and while she was dressing, her privacy 
was continually invaded by the nurse, the other 
servants, aud even Mrs. Gilmore and Mary Jane 
coming to get various ar icles from the closets, bu- 
reaus and presses. ‘This chamber was unhappily 
on the same fleur with the dormitories of the boys, 
who began their career at daylight; chasing each 
other along the passages, and enacting a general 
wrestling-match so close to Mrs. Chaloner’s door 
that they burst it open in the melée, and fell into 
the room while she was engaged at the washing- 
stand, 


There was another spare bed-room, superior in 
every respect to this; but Mrs. Gilmore did not 

think it worth while to be so ceremonious with her 
_ old friend Cornelia Chaloner as to place her in the 
| best of the two chambers. 


As soon as the mother and daughter met in the 
morning—* Mary Jane,” said Mrs. Gilmore, «I 
| have been thinking of somethiung—Miss Nancy 
Risings has not yet made her weekly visit, and as 
we may be sure of the infliction between this and 
| Sunday, suppose we kill two birds with one stone, 
» and have her to-day with Mrs, Chaloner.” 

“Never were two people more unsuitable,’’ re- 
_ plied Mary Jane; “ Miss Nancy is the most stupid 
woman on earth,” 

_“ No matter,” ssid Mrs. Gilmore, “‘ am [ respon- 
sible for her stupidity? It will be a good opportu- 
nity of getting at once through the bore of her 
Visit; at least for the week. Mrs, Chaloner has 
/ Seen too much of the world not to knew that she 








must take people as she finds them; and as she 
does not seem the least hard to please, I dare say 
she will get along well enough with Miss Nancy, 
who must be tolerated, as your father, in his fool- 
ish kindness, will not allow her to be affronted 
away. So we will send for her to come to-day, 
and no doubt the poor old thing will be highly 
pleased with the compliment, as I dare say it is 
the first time in her life she ever was sent*for by 
any body.” ; 

Miss Nancy Risings was an old maiden lady 
who lived alone, on a very small income derived 
from a ground-rent; and to make it hold out, she 
was in the habit of visiting round in seven or eight 
families with whom she had leng been acquainted. 
After the death of Mrs. Gilmore’s mother, whom 
she had visited once a week for twenty-five years, 
Miss Nancy ‘transferred her visits to the daughter, 
and as it was really au object of some importance 
to the old lady to spend every day from home, Mr. 
Gilmore insisted on her being received by his tami- 
ly; and she was not in the least fastidivus as to the 
mode of reception. 

Accordingly Miss Nancy Risings was sent for, 
and by the time breakfast was over, and the boys 
prevailed on to go to school, the old lady arrived ; 
and she and their other guest were ushed into the 
back parlor; Mary Jane having protested to her 
mother that it would be too bad to condemn Mrs. 
Chaloner to another day of the nursery, particular- 
ly as she had Miss Nancy in addition. 

The two visiters were now left alone. Miss 
Nancy had ‘her knitting, and Mrs. Chaloner her 
sewing. Mrs. Chaloner kindly endeavored to draw 
her into conversation, but in vain ; for Miss Nancy 
had no talent for talking, or for any thing else. 
She had read nothing, seen nothing, heard nothing, 
and she knew nothing; and her replies were little 
more than monosyllables. Mrs. Chaloner, as the 
morning was fine, had intended going out; but 
down came Mrs. Gilmore and Mary Jane full-dress- 
ed for shopping and card-leaving. 


« As by this time, my dear Cornelia, you must 
feel quite at home here,” said Mrs. Gilmore, «I 
need make no apology for leaving you with Miss 
Nancy Risings, who is a very particular friend and 
a great favorite of mine. Make yourselves happy 
together till dinner-timne, for I doubt if we can get 
home much before.” And out they sallied, leav- 
ing Mrs. Chaloner te feel very mueh as if caught 
in a trap. But her good-nature prevailed; and 
having by this time learned to consider her visit as 
a salutary trial of patience, she proceeded with the 
heavy task of entertaining the unentertainable Miss 
Nancy. 


At noon, the boys rushed home and behaved as 
usual. Mrs, Gilmore and her daughter, being very 
tired with running about all the morning, put on 
undresses to come to dinner in; and the dinner- 
proceedings were the same as the day before. Early 
in the afternoon Mrs. Chaloner took her leave, and 
terminated her visit; having, as she truly said, some 
purchases to make previous to leaving town next 
morning for Boston. Mrs. Gilmore professed great 
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regret at the departure of her dear Correlia, and 
hoped that whenever she came to Philadelphia, 
she would always make it a point of staying at her 
house. Mary Janne expressed much disappoint- 
ment at Mrs. Chaloner leaving them before even- 
ing; and she really felt it, as she knew that it 
would now fall to her lot to get Miss Nancy through 
the remainder of the day. 

We heed not inform our readers with what satis- 
faction Mrs. Chaloner found herself that evening 
again at the hotel, and in the society of the refined 
and intelligent friends with whom she was travel- 
ling to Boston to visit a brother who had married 
and settled there. 

Mr. Gilmore did not return for three weeks, hav- 
ing extended his journey to the far east. The 
first thing he told on his arrival at home, was that 
he had. been at a wedding the evening befvure he 
left Boston, and that the bride was Mrs. Cha- 
loner. 

Great surprise was expressed by Mrs. Gilmore 
and Mary Jane, and they were still more amazed 
to hear that the bridegroom, Mr. Rutledge, was a 
southern gentleman of large property, and of high- 
standing in every respect. Having become ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Chaloner at Washington, he 
had followed her to Boston, as soon as Congress 
broke up, (it was one of the long sessions,) and had 
there prevailed on her to return with him as his 
wife. They were married at her brother’s, and 
were going home by way of the lakes, and there- 
fore should not pass through Philadelphia. 

“How very extraordinary, Mary Jane,” said 
Mrs. Gilmore to her daughter, as soon as they 
were alone; “who could have guessed the possi- 
bility of that plain-looking little woman making a 
great match. I remember hearing when she mar- 
ried Mr. Chalener that he was by no means rich ; 
and I knew nothing about the people she was tra- 
velling with, therefore I did not see the necessity 
of putting myself the least out of the way on her 
account. Still, if I had had the smallest idea of 
her so soon becoming Mrs. Rutledge, the wife of 
a rich man and a member of Congress, I should 
certainly have dressed myself, and received her in 
the front parlor instead of the nursery, and had 
nice things fer dinner, and invited some of my best 
people to meet her in the evening—” 

« And net sent for Miss Nancy Risings,” inter- 
rupted Mary Jane. “ Well, mamma, I think we 
have made a bad business of it, and, to say the 
truth, I was actually ashamed more than once to 
see the way things were going on. As_to the boys, 


- Tam glad papa is going to send them all to that 


Boston boarding-school ; the farther from home the 
better for themselves and us; it will be such a re- 
lief to get rid of them.” 

In the next private confabulation rosea the 
mother and daughter—“ Only think, Mary Jane,” 


said Mrs. Gilmore, “‘ your father tells me that the. 


family Mrs. Chaloner was travelling with, is one of 
the very first in Boston, quite at the head of so- 
ciety, immensely wealthy, and living in almost a 
palace—such people as we never had in our house. 


What a pity we did not know who they were; we 
might have derived so much éclat from them, 
Whaat an opportanity we have lost! If Mrs. Cha- 
loner had given me any reason to suppose that her 
friends could.be persons of that description, I 
would have invited them all in the evening, and 
strained every nerve to get some of our fashionable 
people to meet them; and I would have had Car. 
roll and Truelar both; and ice-creams, and blanc 
mange, and champagne, and all such things—but 
how was I to suppose that little Mrs. €haloner, 
with her plain gown and cap, was likely to have had 
sueh acquaintances, or to make so great a match, 
I wish I had not treated her quite so unceremo- 
niously; but I am’ sure I thought it could never be 
worth while to put myself the least out of the way 
for her.” 

“You see, mamma,” said Mary Jane, “in this, 
as in many other instances, you have over-reach- 
ed yourself. Your plans never seem to come out 
well,” 
oe | believe,” replied Mrs. Gilmore, “ your fa- 
ther’s netions of things are, after all, the best, and 
I shall pay more regard to them in future. Mary 
Jane, be sure you tell him no particulars of Mrs. 
Chaloner’s visit.” 

From ¢ sargionady Magazine. 
DREA 
Oh! there is a dream of ry yeaah 
And it never eom:s again; 
*T is a vision ot light, of life and truth, 
That flits across the brain; 
Acad love is the throne of that eariy dream, 
So wild, so warm so new, 
That in all our after years I deem, 
That early dream we rue. 


Oh! there is a dream of maturer years, 
More turbulent by far; 

’ fis a vision of blood, and of woman’s tears, 
For the theme of that dream is war; 

And we toil im the field of danger and death, 
And shout in the battle array, 

Till we find that fame is a bodyless breath, 
That vanisheth away. 

Oh! there is a dream of hoary age, 
*T is a vision of gold in store— 

Of sums noted down on. the figured page, 
Te be counted o’eraz:d o'er; 

And we tondly trust in our glittering dust, 
Asa refi:ge from grief and pain, 

Till our limbs are laid on the last dark bed, 
Where the wealth of the world is vain. 


And isit thus, from man’s birth to his grave 
In the path which we all are treading ? 

Is there nought in that long career te save 
Frem remorse and self-upbraiding ? 

O yes, there ’s a dream so pure, se bright, 
That the being to whom it is given, 

Hath bathed in a sea of living light,— 





And the theme of that dream is Heaven. 
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THEATRICAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Various writers have undertaken with great 
vehemence of expression, and apparent confi- 
dence in the rectitude of their positions to prove 
the usefulness of theatrical exhibitions. As all: 
the sentiments we have seen advanced appear 
to be inconsistent with reason and experience, 
perhaps a few observations thereon may have a 
tendency, if not to convince their judgment, at 
least (o prevent the weak from being imposed 
upon by specious assertions—arguments they 
cannot be called. 

It has been asserted that “* the ideas which any 
object presents to the mind depend upon the pre- 
vious state of the mind,” &c. If this be aduait- 
ted in its full extent, it will unquestionably fol- 
low, that ‘the tendency ct objects presented to 
the view,is merely to give operation to the 
powers of the mind ; that the cugitative faculties 
being called into action by the presentation of 
objects, the reflections produced will be regu- 
luted, entirely, by sentiments previously im- 
bibed: hence it would appear, that the nature of 
objects or scenes exhibited, is perfectly imate- 
rial; that all scenes are equally good, the en- 
lightened deriving instructivn, and the depraved 
new accessions of depravity, from all; that the 
same ideas would be suggested by a farce and a 
sermon, by a funeral procession and a military 
parade, by the brazen discordant din -of war, 
and the meltiag sounds of the hymeneal song. 
This is, indeed, extending the system of equali- 
sation to the moral «orld; and, amid the gene- 
ral renovation, it is strange if the distinction be- 
tween the best and worst of bov/s does not fall 
tothe ground. If the principle be just, this con- 
clusion is inevitable; but, if the principle be 
false, the inferences deduced from it must be 
evideatly fallacious. 

In examining this position,as no argument 
can be formed without some principles, we shall 
assurne such as we believe the advocates of the 
theatre themselves will not controvert. 

Every effect is produced by some cause, and 
every effect is proportional to the efficacy of the 
cause producing it. Where several causes are 
combined, the effect is influenced by all, and par- 
takes more or less of the tendency #f each, ac- 
cording as they may generally predominate. 
The tendency of a discourse, whether it be read 
or spoken, is to inculcate sentiments similar to 
those contained in that discourse. According as 
the previous preparation of the mind sapplies a 
Cause, Couspiring with, or counteracting that 
tendency, will the effect be more or less evident. 
Where, of two contrary tendencies, one predomi- 
nates over the other, although the effect of the 
latter be apparently lost, yet, like two opposite 
mechanical powers, the effect of the former is 
Proportionably diminished. Hence we conclude, 
that where the mind increases its refinement, or 
enlarges its knowledge, by the worst of books 
or scenes, it muat be by the principle of good 
Previously inoplanted in it, counteracting the 
natural tendency of the book or scene, and pro- 
ducing an opposite effect, although in a degree 
diminished by the reaction of the scene. For 





the same reason, we conclude, that where the 


tendency to depravity is so strong in the mind 
as to outweigh the moral tendency of the best 
books or scenes, the effect will be less than where 
their natural tesdency conspires with the pre- 
dominating cause. 

It has been frequently acknowledged, that the 
scenes in the boxes, pit, and gallery of the thea- 
tre, are of an odious nature; and those on the 
stave, far from the brighest examples éf purity. 
These, to the fdle and vicious. we have been 
told are neutral, leaving them just where they 
were (although a dollar is given for the desira- 
ble neutrality); and to the wise—“they are IN- 
ESTIMAELE.’ (!) With regard tothe former we 
shall take the liberty of differing in opinion with 
those who make the assertion, for reasons al- 
ready explained, especially as the assertion, that 
“a depraved mind will desire new accessions of 
depravity from the best of books,” and doubt- 
less from the best of scenes, sufficiently contra- 
dicts it. For how the mind can be vitiated by 
the best, and remain uninjured by the worst, is 
not easily conceived. With revard to the latter, 
we are left entirely in the dark in what manner 
this * inestimable” advantage is to be derived 
from the obscene jests and tideous oaths of the 
motly assembly of a theatre, or from the “tricks 
played upon a foolish old father by a wanton 
mad-cap girl.” In this we are left to draw our 
own conclusions, and tc find by our own inge- 
nuity, how this “inestimable” prize can She 
gained. 

It is true that amid this inundation of folly, 
dissipation and vice, the virtuous may sometimes 
meet with themes of moral contemplation—they 
may behold wit» abhorrence, the prostitution of 
abilities, and learn to direct theirs to noblerand 
better purposes—they may see to what a mon- 
strous degree human nature may be debased, 
and learn to avoid those vratifications which as- 
similate the haman to the brute race—they may 
make some improvement from farcial represen- 
tations and comic baffuonery, bad as they are, 
not from their immoral tendency—but in spite 
of it. But if the time and money spent there 
might be employed to a greater advantage else- 
where, this. even in its most favorable point of 
view, must be considered as an evil, not by 
virtue of the evil directly incurred, but by virtue 
of the superior good which it indirectly ex- 
cludes. That an assembly, where vice is tole- 
rated,and where obsceuity triurnphs uncontrol- 
led, is the mast favorable to the increase or 
preservation of virtue, of all possible society, is 
a supposition. the absurdity of which is too mani- 
fest to require demonstration. — 

Although in some instances, the effect of visit- 
ing the theatre may be such as above attributed 
to it, yet. we are far from believing it to be ge- 
nerally the case, that even such as may be wil- 
ling to be classed among the virtuous, leave the 
theatre without being, in some degree, infected 
by the vices surrounding them. 


* Vice isa monster of such hideous mien, 
Tha to be hated, needs but to be reen 3 
But s-en to» often, with familar face, 
We tirst endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


It is not the object of the theatre to represent 
vice io its native deformity ; this would be too 
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disgusting to the spectators; but to decorate it 
with the charms of eloquence or the attractions 
of pleasantry—thereby rendering it dangerous- 
ly fascinating to that numerous class of the visi- 
tors—the giddy, the thoughtless, and the vain. © 

The play-house, it has been said, is the 
“ world’s epitome,” but we believeit to bea 
very imperfect one. Without doubt, there is an 
extensive collection of the vices and follies of 
the world to be found there. We may there be- 
hold the vices, the ambition, and the perfidy of 
kings, represented in such glowing colors, and 
so embellished with the cosmetic powers of 
poetry,as to enamor us with the actions, for the 
poet’s sake; there we may see riot, dissipation 
and debauchery, enlivened by the intermixture 
of wit, till we forget their turpitude, whilst we 
enjoy their drollery ;—these on the stage. Among 
tbe audience we may hear oaths and obscenity, 
until the ear, accustomed to wonted sounds, 
listens, if not with pleasure, at least without dis- 
gust. But it is to the habitations of these votaries 
of licentiousness, that we must repair, to behold 
the miseries which vice and folly introduce into 
the circles of domestic life; there. we may see 
the world as it is; there, we may come, if not in 
eontact with vice, at least in sight of it, without 
dauger of infection; there, we may behold ob- 
jects to which the dollar and two or three hours 
might have been applied to mueh better ad- 
vantage than in procuring the liberty of listen- 
ing to the vulgar jests with which the theatre 
resounds, and of inhaling the infected vapors 
from a thousand lungs. 

The theatre has been recommended as a mode 
ef obtaining knowledge; and we are told that 
the press is another vehicle used fur the same 
pur ‘ 

If the press tfever gave us any thing good, we 
would be for annihilating printing ; and if itcan 
be shown us what good the stage is now doing, we 
will throw aside our “ scruples and prudence,” 
and enter with them the walls of the theatre, to 
listen to the lessons of morality and decorum. 

The miserable buffoouery and low farce which 
now reins in the theatres, are a sufficient answer 
to all the theatrical moralists who have ever 
written. It is not what oughi.to be, but what is 
the effect of any particular cause, that we are 
to regard. 

Does not the stage afford an idle and perni- 
cious mode of life to many persons of good na- 
tural abilities, who tnight be usefully employed? 
Does it not engross the time and money of many 
indigent persons? Does it not give the mind a 
disrelish for the best and most important things? 
Is it ever made the “ powerful engine” of doing 
good? Is it not, and has it not always been, the 
most powerful engine of ridiculing the wise and 
virtuous of every age? Was it not by the me- 
dium of the theatre that the bulfon Aristophanes 
succeeded in vilifying, and finally destroying the 
most enlightened sage of the heathen world,—the 
great, the truly philosophic Socrates. 

The rake who is debauching innocence, squan- 
dering away property,and extending the in- 
fluence of licentiousness to the utmost of his 
power, would (if fairly represented) excite spon- 
taneous and universal abhorrence. But this 
would be extremely inconvenient ; since raking, 





seduction, and prodigelity. make up half the 
business, and almost all the reputation of men 
of fashion. What then is to be done. Some 
qualities of acknowledged excellence must be 
associated with these vicious propensities, in or. 
der to prevent them from occasioning disgust. 
In this manner, in dramas of the highest popu- 
larity, the worthless libertine is represented ag 
having at the bottom some of those qualities 
which reflect most honor on human nature; 
while, as if to throw the balance still more in 
favor of vice, the man of professed ~irtue is de- 
lineated as being, in the main, a sneaking and 
hypocritical villain. Lessons such as these are 
not likely to be lost upon the ingenious feelings 
of a young girl. For, besides the fascinations 
of an elegant address and an artful manner, the 
whole conduct of the plot is an insidious appeal 
to the simplicity of he? heart. She is taught to 
believe by these representations, that pms. a 
is the exuberance of a generous nature, and de- 
cerum the veil of a bad heart; so that having 
learned in the outset of her career, to associate 
frankness with vice, and duplicity with virtue; 
she will not be likely to separate these cembi- 
nations during the remainder of her life. 

The actions on the stage are called “ holding 
the mirror up to nature,’’-—which is, in some de- 
gree, true. But then, as we have before intimat- 
ed, they take special care to seleet some of na- 
ture’s worst speeimens for this exhibition. They 
rake society to the very dregs to produce ob- 
jects for the entertainment of eyes, perhaps 
hitherto unsullied by scenes of vulgarity and 
vice—they show nature naked, in short, to many 
who would otherwise only have seen her cladin 
the decent dress of civilised society. We re- 

at,--a familiarity with vicious scenes is scaree- 
y ever profitable. Man does net want to be 
taught how bad he may be. He who generall 
finds himself above par, will soon think himself 
privileged to grow worse—and he who continu- 
ally looks into the mirror reflecting nothing but 
bad faces, is not unlikely to deem himself hand- 


some enough while he hasa single feature better 


than the rest. 

The theatre has been likened, by Dr. Cua- 
ningham, toa large hospital, and ‘tone great point 
at which the physicians who have the manage- 
ment aim, is to prepare the patient for the re- 
ception of their drugs, by the removal of some 
impediments which his nature or his habits may 
have introduced. Among which are, his preju- 
dices about the character of God ; his respect for 
virtue, and his hatred for vice, as such: im males, 
the spirit of charity ; in females, love of modesty.” 
Mark the process :—a company of intellectual 
physicians is engaged, who make use of all the 
artifices of dress, action, and elocution, to instil 
the necessary dectrines. And who are these phy- 
sicians? Are they found among the virtuous 
citizens of the country—among our intelligent 
and high-minded statesmen? No! they areal- 
most without exception persons devoid of the 
semblance of a character,and many of them 
are the dregs and scum of mankind. The 
fatten on the vices of society, and are fed wit 
the life blood of immortal souls. Yet these are 


the men, whom many of our city dignitaries, a 
wise, church going editors delight to honor. For 
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the signal benefits they have cenferred on the 
world, public dinners are given, and services of 
plate presented, as though, like our heathen 
ancestors, we thought it necessary to propitiate 
the evil spirits by the most cotly offerings. 

But let us return ; these lecturers violate the 
dignity of the Most High, by taking his name in 
vain, and by scoffing at his laws. Nor is this 
enough—they not only thus tear God from his 
throne, but they place aa idle in it. Love is 
made the divinity of the place. One of them, 
for instance, thus addresses a procuress : 

“Thou angel of light, let me fall down and adore 
thee.” 

They demand the homage for this idol which 
should be rendered to Heaven. “ Men,” says 
one of these priests of Venus, “ are generally 
hypocrites or infidels ; they pretend to worship, 
but have neither faith nor zeal: how few, dike 
Valentine, would persevere unto martyrdom !” 
Woman, indeed, according to this theology, is 
the real heaven. We find a worshipper of this 
altar, in a fit of devotion, thus addressing a fe- 
male :— 

_ “There’s in you all that we believe oi Heaven— 

Amazing brightness, purity and truth, 

Eternal joy, and everlasting love.” 


It has joys also so exquisite as its command, 
that the happiness of Heaven, in some concen- 
trated or eondensed shape alone can equal them. 
lt was of a single kiss, for example, one Bella- 
mour pronounced, “* Eternity was in that mo- | 
ment!” ‘* My soul,” says a very high authority 
ameng them, ** despairs to be forgiven, unpar- 
doned, love, by thee.” 

To lessen the hatred of vice, they adopt two 
methods. They make tbe most amiable quali- 
ties its inseperable allies; and they make it suc- 
cessful whenever it takes the field. Ii, for in- 
stance, the personage is debauched, they give 
him generosity ; if a spendthrift, good humor; 
if a liar, good temper; if vindictive, success- 
ful courage. The spectators naturally both learn 
to value the bad qualities for the sake of the good 
ones associated with them; and to deem success 
an unequivocal proof of merit. 

_As to modesty, it generally falls a victim to the 
singular property of the place :—as soon as a 
female enters the building, however she may 
blush at home, she rarely or never is seen to 
blush here—any thing may be said or done in 
their presence. The sun of decency appears 
from that moment to have set upon them, and to 
color the cheek with its glowing hues no longer. 
And this is of no momentary continuance. It 
as a permanent influence. The eye for ever 
after is apt to confound or mistake every object 
itsees.—Licentiousness, for instance, is mistaken 
for “ spirit,’ and a * reformed rake,” is covet- 
ed as * the best husband.” 

Another end which is acccmplished in this 
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here to laugh and cry in eompany. Vice soon 
begins to hold up her head, when she finds her- 
self exalted to the same rank with virtue; and 
virtue learns to despise herself, when she is re- 
duced to the same level with vice. Fellow citi- 
zens, therefore, of this unnatural republic, they 
soon shake hands. 

* The theatre a school of virtue!’’ exclaims an 
eloquent female writer, “yea, he who first assum- 
ed the office of instruction in the garden of Eden, 
when he said to Eve, ye ‘ shall be as gods,’ fills 
the Presidential chair in this ‘school,’” and he 
has lost none ot his ability to teach, as too many 
of his pupils can testify. He is car1ying on the 
work by day and by night while professing Chris- 
tians are sleeping over the subject, er indirectly 
aiding his designs. It is a fact beyond all ques- 
tion of a doubt, that without the patronage of 
those who are considered the virtuous and re- 
spectable part of society, the theatre would ine- 
vitably go down. If left to the care of its legi- 
timate supporters, who alone ought to find plea- 
sure in its polluting representations, it would 
not live one year. There must be some cords 
to bind the disjointed fragments together, and 
these are supplied by the class of which we 
or When they enter the theatre, whether 
they believe it or not, they are on a level with 
all who herd there, from the third tier to the pit, 
for they know before they enter the place the 
character of the company, and have no right to 
despise their chosen associates. 

A word or two more and we are‘done: Pro- 
fessor Griscom, of New York, in a report on the 
causes of vice and orime in that city, makes the 
following statement : 

* Among the causes of vicious excitement, in 
our city, none appear to be so powerful as the 
theatre amusements. The number of boys and 
young men who have beeome determined thieves, 
in order to procure the means of introduction to 
the theatres and circus, would appal the feel- 
ings of every virtuous mind, could the whole 
truth be laid before them. 

** In the case of the feebler sex, the result is 
still worse: a relish for the amusements of the 
theatre, without the means of indulgence, be- 
comes too often a motive for listening to the first 
suggestions of the seducer, and thus prepares 
the unfortunate captive of sensuality for the 
haunts of infamy, and a total destitution of all 
thatis valuable in the mind and character of wo- 
man.” 

The following faet is worthy of being con- 
sidered by the friends and patrons of theatres: — 

* During the progress ef the most ferocious 
revolution which ever shocked the face of hea- 
ven, theatres, ia Parie alone, multiplied from sux 
to twenty-five. Now, one of two conzlusions © 
follows from this: either the spirit of the times 
produced these institutions, or the institutions 
cherished the spirit of the times; and this will 
certainly prove that they are either the parents 


ef vice, or the offspring of it.” 


The infidel philosopher, Rousseau, declared 
himself to be of the opinion that the theatre is 
in all cases, a school of ‘vice. Though he had 


In this establishment, accordingly, ! himsclf written for the stage, yet when it was 


f people are huddled together—the | proposed to establish a theatre in the city of Ge- 
and bad are equally welcome, and meet. 


neva, he wrote against the project with zealand@ 
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great force, and expressed the opinion that every 
friend of pure morals ought to oppose it. 

Sir John Hawkins, in his life of Johnson, ob- 
serves: ** Although it is said of plays that they 
teach morality, and-of the stage that it is the 
mirror of human life—these assertions are mere 


experience. On the contrary, a play-house and 
the regions about it, are the very hot heads of 

Tillotson, after some pointed and forcible rea- 
soning against it, prooounces the play-house to | 
be “ the devil’s chapel,” and “a nursery of li- | 
centiousness and vice,” and “ a recreation that 
ought not to be allowed among a civilised, much 
less a Christian people.” 

Coillier solemnly declires that he was pur- 
suaded that “nothing had done more to de- 
bauch the age in which he lived, than the stage 
poets and the play-house.” __ ! 

Sir Mathew Hale, having in early life expe- 
rienced the pernicious effects of attending the 
theatre, resolved, when he came to London, 
never, to see a play again, and this resolution, 
he adhered to through life. 

Even the heathen philosopher, Plato, under- 
stoed the mischievous tendency of theatres: 
** Plays, he says, raise the passions and pervert 
the use of them, and are of course dangerous to 
morality.” ‘ 

We wish not to be considered anenemy tv re- 
creation—as such, or that we undervalue that 
which is afforded by fineacting. As to the first, 
we know that recreation is necessary to man. 
And as to theatrical representations, we can 
scarcely conceive any thing more calculated to 
display the genius cf man, or to captivate his 
imagination. Such is the gratification they be- 
stow, and such the benetit which, if consecrated 
to a right end, they might impart, that we could 
most heartily wish the wise and virtuous would 
bend all their faculties to discover whether it is 
impossible to render that innocent and useful 
which is so delightful. C. B. B. 


LOVE'S GIFTS, 
BY MRS. C. B. WILSON. 


We've learn’d to live without each other, 
Tho’ once we thought the lessun vain: 
The pangs of wounded pride I'!l smother, 
And send thee back Love's gifts again! 


First take the chain, whose links are broken 
(Like our affeetion’s sever’d chord) ; 
Once *twas of firmest love the token, 


Take back thine in aze, falsely smiling 
With the same look asin the hour, 
When first, Luve’s sunny light beguiling, 
My dazzled senses own’'d thy power! 


Take back the tress of silken braiding, 
Its ylossy texture charms not now; 
Take back each spell Love's falsehoud aiding, 
‘The whiaper’d word and murmur'd vow ! 
Yes! tuke all back ! each bauble treasured 
Like relies, in some sainted shrine ; 
By gifts aloue, if truth were measured, 
I had not mourn’d the loss of thine! 


We've learn'd to live without each other, 
‘Tho’ once we deem’d the lesson vain: 

The pangs of griet Love's pride shall smother, 
And smiles shall light my brow again! 


SUNSET, 
BY WORDSWORTH. 


ere let us lie, upon this primrose bank, 

And give our thoughts free way. Our thouglits are 
fair ; 

For Heaven is fair, and Earth all round is fair; 

And we refleet buih in our souls to-day. 

Art thou net joyous? Does the sunshine f J) 

Upon a barren heart? Methinks it is 

Itself the sweet source of fertility! 

In all its goldea warmth it wraps us round ; 

Not us alone but every beast and bird 

‘fnat makes the brea‘hing torest musical: 


/ Nor these alune ; but every sparkling stream, 


And every hill, and every pastoral plain ; 

The leaves that whisper in delighted talk, 

Tie truant air, with its own self at play— 

The clouds that swim in azure—loving Heaven 
And loving Karth—and lingering between each, 
Loth to quit either; are not all alive, 

With one pure analloyed consummate joy ? 

Let us rejoice, thea, beyond all the rest j 

For how shall wirdom slow itself se well, 

Asin administering joy unt» itself? 

They who disdain the merry, are not wise ; 

And they who step aside, when mirth comes by, 
And scorn all things whiek are nut bought with pail 
Are—tocls, good cousin. What else can they be, 
Who sparn God's free given blessings? I am one 
Who priz* the matron Summer most in smiles, 
And give my heart up to her rose-crowned louts. 








But proved as frail as-—woman’s word ! 


Take next the ring, that bound me to thee 
(It ne’er shall clasp my finger more) ; 

Light were Love's bonts when first I knew tiee, 
But now—that silken slav’ry’s o’er ! 


Take too, the lute, whose strings have spoken, 
And echo'd to love’s gentle song ; 

Now, like thy faith, those strings are broken, 
And discord dwells their notes among! 


} And so art thon—or so thou wilt be, child, 

| When that the orl of Time, now in its dawn. 

| Hath ripeaed she young Srain wich liberal thought. 
Keep thisin mind: and nuw we two will watch 
The Day g> downward toward the glowing Wet 
And when the gold grows pale, and evening airs 
Come murmuring o’er the meadows, we wil! dnk 
The balmy ether—the nectarean breath, 

Which Earth sends upward, when her Lord, the Su 
Kisses her cheeks at parting, 
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Published, by S.€. Atkinson . 
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